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The mere physical enlargement of any 
plant to meet an emergency is not 
enough. There must go hand in hand 
with it an intensive program of train- 
ing new employees and increasing the 
skills of present employees for jobs of 
greater responsibility. 

For many years Bethlehem has 
maintained training programs at var- 
ious plants to meet ordinary require- 
ments forskilled and semi-skilled labor. 
These programs are directed by the 
management of the individual plants 
with a training specialist at the cen- 
tral office in an advisory capacity. 

In line with the company’s emer- 
gency effort, these programs have been 
markedly increased in scope. In 1939, 
there were 110,000 employees on the 
Bethlehem payrolls. Now, in 1942, 
there are more than 180,000 workmen 
putting their best efforts into the 
company’s activities in the production 
of war materials. 

The keystone of the Bethlehem 
training program is the selection of 


Training for Emergency 


seasoned employees as instructors. 
They are chosen from the best-skilled 
mechanics on the basis of craft know- 
ledge, learning capacity, ability to 
get along with fellow employees and 
aptitude for teaching. After a_ brief 
course in teaching methods and 
job analysis, they are ready for their 
duties as instructors. 

While the instructors are being 
selected and trained, foremen inform 
the supervisors of training on the 
specific instruction necessary to pre- 
pare men to handle the special jobs 
within the different crafts which are 
to be filled. 

A schedule of training is then set up 
from this information with the result 
that each instructor can train as many 
as fifteen men as single-purpose 
machine operators or limited-range 
craftsmen at one time. In addition to 
this basic training, certain skilled 
crafts require supplementary training 
in such subjects as blue-print reading 
and mathematics. This specialized 


training is given in classes held in the 
various plants. In every case, the 
emphasis is heavily on doing real work 
under shop conditions. 

In addition to this training for 
emergency, Bethlehem also maintains 
an apprentice-training program for 
the development of all-round skilled 
mechanics and a course for college 
graduates to prepare them for 
positions that require both practical 
experience and specialized education. 
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WHAT'S 
AHEAD 


Wak HAS SPEEDED up the changes 
necessary to attain all-out production 
from this country’s business and in- 
dustrial machine to that point where it 
is dificult to look ahead even for two 
weeks. FORBES’ editors and writers are 
holding back to the last possible minute 
before press time so that the latest 

ible interpretations of the scene 
can be brought to you. Gene Ross’s 
copy comes regularly by telegraph 
from Washington these days and on 
press days the editorial room takes on 
the appearance of a busy newspaper 
office. Few magazines have the advan- 
tage of twice monthly publication— 
long enough to permit expert interpre- 
tation and often enough to keep up 
with these rapidly-shifting times. More 
than ever before, New IpEas and THE 
PATTERN OF BusINEss are the clearing 
ground for vital, up-to-the-minute 
trends and discoveries in business and 
the industrial laboratory. Never has 
the importance of these smartly-paced 
departments been realized as much as 


now. 
x *« * 


ForBES writers are already at work 
digging out the background and other 
data to present word pictures of the 
seven men who will head up this coun- 
try’s war production under Donald M. 
Nelson. Just appointed, Doucias Mac- 
KEACHIE, Purchases; W. H. Harrison. 
Production; Witt1am L. Batt, Mate- 
tials; J. S. Know ison, Industry Op- 
erations; Simney Hitiman, Labor: 
lzon HeNpERSON, Civilian Supply: 
and another, as yet unappointed, will 
make up the “hard hitting” team which 
NeLson has named to carry the war 
production burdens. Forses hopes to 
tell you about them in the next issue. 


: 2 @ 


Also next issue Forses will bring an 
up-to-the-minute article on taxation by 
CHartes J. S1EGEL, well-known au- 
thority. Taxes are very much to the 
lore in everybody’s mind these days 
and with the March 15th income dead- 
line staring us in the face, this thought- 
ful evaluation of some of the lesser 

own aspects of the tax problem 
thould assume AA-1 importance. Be 
sure and watch for it! —THe Eprrors. 
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“Well, thats done!” 


An expression of heartfelt satisfaction 

often used by a man who has just pro- 

tected his family with needed life insurance. 
See our ‘‘Modified"’ policies 


for low cost 


SoD rucieutial 
Semrance ¥ Company of Amertea 
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Meet the World’s Great Thinkers! 


For years friends of B, C. FORBES have been urging thet he edit « truly representative 
selection of the inspiring messages which have done so much to encourage the American way 
of life. Such a book, it was emphasized, would save them time, eliminate useless hunting 
through dross for thoughts of gold. 


We are delighted to inform you that, aided by the steff of FORBES Magazine, 639 of the 


test of these messages have been compiled in one volume titled, "THOUGHTS ON THE 
USINESS OF LIFE." 


Trooping across its pages is the wisdom, the philosophy, the inspiration of men who have 
left their imprint on our civilization. Lincoln, Pasteur, Thoreau, Disraeli, Napoleon, Ruskin, 
Voltaire, Washington, Jefferson, Emerson, Twain, Webster, Milton, Dumas, Shakespeare, Edison, 
Coolidge, and countless others. And among present day leaders, clear thinkers such as: Owen 
D. Young, Henry Ford, Albert Einstein, Roger Babson, Charles Evens Hughes, Walter Lipp- 


mann, Edward R. Stettinius, Eugene G. Grace, Charles F. Kettering, Nicholes Murray Butler 
and hundreds as brilliant. 


Many of the men whose writings appear in this book were 
confronted by problems similer to those you fece. You will be 


heartened and aided by understanding their own solutions of 
them. 


——-—--—-— Mail Coupon Today -————-— 
B.C, FORBES PUBLISHING CO., INC., 1 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of Thoughts on the Business of Life, edited 
by B. C. FORBES, I will pay postman 2 plus few cents postage. 
It is understood that I may read and use this book for 5 days and 
return it for refund if not satisfied. (This offer good in U. S. only.) 


Name 


Pen Ghaan eee hbans a : ed < em ehtecsahseeed Mikes 
B. GC. FORBES WILL PERSONALLY AUTOGRAPH COPY 
IF YOU REMIT NOW! Check here if you enclose $2.00 with 

Tn that case WE pay postage charges. Note: If resident 
of New York City, add 2c for Seles Tax. 

















Price Only $2 
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LINE EDITORIALS 





Prediction: Most stocks will be higher 
by mid-year, 


Another prediction; Donald Nelson 
will do a thoroughgoing job. 


Thus far there is no basis for fearing 
that Stalin will turn traitor, become 
Hitler’s ally. 


American genius has solved harder 
problems than the prophesied rubber 
famine. 


A 2% sales tax is preferable to a 15% 
seizure of wages. 


Japan in time will learn—bitterly— 
that it isn’t the first round but the last 
round of a fight that counts most. 


Ask any housewife if food prices aren't 
already high enough. 


Every seaboard city should designate 
buildings most suitable as refuges if 
bombings come. 


Daylight saving is an enlightened law. 


My guess is that Hitler won't be able 
to pilot Germany, Continental Europe, 
through another Winter of intensify: 
ing hardships. 


At least, uncouth Leon Henderson gets 
things done. 


Living as usual will go the way of 
business as usual, 


War workmen must not be denied tires 
necessary to transport them to their 
jobs. 


Unless CIO and AFL make peace, the 
public will assuredly make war on 
them if they bedevil war production. 


The name Nelson as U. S. War Pro 
duction Chief should be inspiring 
Britain. 


How many—few—Nazi submarines 
will get home safely? 


We will win the war—probably soonet 
than now expected. 
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NE of the first questions to be con- 
sidered in the location of a new plant 
is whether or not River Transportation 


facilities are available. To those who are 
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tural simplicity of the standard barge, is 


accomplished with an economy of steel 
and other strategic materials which is, in 


itself, a valuable contribution to National 





. responsible for the placing of plants, this Defense. 
y: question increases in importance as the In war or in peace the rivers will continue 
Defense Program grows. The heavy load __ to flow and Barge Line Companies will con- 
e which has been imposed upon our entire __ tinue to give increasingly fast, efficient and 
4 transportation system is being eased by in- —_ economical service. When the war is over 
creasing use of the rivers, in proportion to and the ways of peace are resumed, the men 
A the expansion of the who are responsible 
eir facilities with which for the location of 
they are equipped. plants will continue 
Y This expansion, by to ask “Is it on the 
¥¢ reason of the struc- River?” 
ies 
to 
AMERICAN BARGE LINE CO. + CAMPBELL TRANSPORTATION CO. 
ines PITTSBURGH, PA. PITTSBURGH, PA. 
UNION BARGE LINE CORPORATION 
wis PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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CHEVROLET 


invites the millions of patriotic, for- 
ward-looking Chevrolet owners—and, 


in fact, all motorists—to join with 


Chevrolet dealers in a great national 


‘CAR CONSERVATION 


To conserve rubber—to make your tires last longer—hove your steering and 
wheel alignment checked with this special equipment of your Chevrolet dealer's. 
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CONSERVE TIRES—ENGINE 
—TRANSMISSION—EVERY 
VITAL PART 


Chevrolet's new “Car Conserva- 
tion Plan” is designed to help you 
keep your car serving faithfully 
for the duration, and invites 
your cooperation on the following 
points: (1) Observe the simple, 
fundamental, thrifty rules of car 
care, such as keeping tires prop- 
erly inflated, checking battery, 
water, oil, etc. . . . (2) Get a 
simple service “check-up” at your 
Chevrolet dealer's now, and avoid 
major troubles later. . . . (3) See 
your Chevrolet dealer regularly, 
because periodical “check-ups” 
cost little, while neglect brings 
big repair bills. . . . Remember— 
your car also serves in “America’s 
Victory Program." Keep it serving 
well by keeping it well serviced. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors 
Corporation, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


CHEVROLET DEALERS SPECIALIZE 
IN THESE ‘CONSERVATION SERVICES” 
for All Makes of Cars and Trucks 


. TIRE SERVICE (to conserve rubber). 


- RADIATOR (to safeguard cooling 
system). 


. LUBRICATION (fo conserve motor, 
chassis). 


. BRAKES (fo preserve lining, etc.). 


5. MOTOR TUNE-UP (fo conserve en- 
gine and fuel). 


. CARBURETOR AND FUEL PUMP 
(to save fuel). 


. STEERING AND WHEEL ALIGNMENT 
(makes tires last longer—conserves 


rubber). 
. BODY AND FENDER REPAIR. 


. CLUTCH, TRANSMISSION, REAR 
AXLE. 


. HEADLIGHT AND ELECTRICAL 
CHECK-UP. 


. SHOCK ABSORBER SERVICE. 


. PAINTING, REFINISHING, WASH- 
ING, etc. 








‘“*‘WITH ALL THY 





GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING” 














Fact and Comment 


By B. C. FORBES 


Nelson Starts Promisingly 


Donald M. Nelson, as War Production Chief, has 
started promisingly. His prompt abolition of OPM is 
likely to be followed by other sweeping reorganizing 
of Washington’s crazy-quilt of overlapping, buck-pass- 
ing, dawdling agencies. The magnitude of the job does 
not overawe him. He has, and is entitled to have, self- 
confidence. He reached the business summits entirely 
on his own merits. He has had 
more experience than any other 
individual at Washington in large- 
scale purchasing. 

Not a politician, he nevertheless 
is the happy possessor of a diplo- 
matic temperament, a winning 
personality. He is first, last, all the 
time, a level-headed, brilliantly- 
talented, practical business man. 
Invested with apparently unlimit- 
ed authority, he can be depended 
upon to enlist co-operation rather 
than to incite antagonism. He 
ringingly declares: “I am going to 
do this job. If I find I can’t do it, 
I'll step down.” That’s clear-cut 
notice to President Roosevelt and 
everyone else that he will tolerate 
no undue interference, that unless 
he be allowed to exercise the pow- 
ers conferred upon him, he will 
first put up a strenuous fight and 
then, if thwarted, quit, with a public explanation of 
the whyfore and wherefore of his action. 

Don Nelson has emphasized that the war cannot be 
run by debating societies. Not words, only deeds, 
count. He is essentially a man of action. His first im- 
portant appointments are entirely acceptable. Such 
misfit hangers-on as Harry Hopkins and Madam Per- 
kins had better not attempt to throw themselves in 
Nelson’s path of duty. 

Our whole war outlook is brightened by President 
Roosevelt’s (unconscionably-delayed) selection of Don 
Nelson to speed up output of sufficient implements to 
wage war effectively. He should have prayers and the 
wholehearted support of us all. 


DONALD M. 


Don't Sell What You Don't Own 


Browsing anew through the life-story of Commo- 
dore Vanderbilt, | was impressed by this injunction: 
“Never sell anything you don’t own.” The two-fisted 
ex-ferryman spoke from abundant experience. In ad- 
dition to becoming the foremost figure in steamship 
and railway transportation, he became a Wall Street 
gladiator. There were speculative Titans in those days. 
The shrewd Commodore proved 
able to hold his own with the very 
best of them. He amassed perhaps 
the greatest American fortune of 
his time. 

The original J. P. Morgan, the 
most powerful banker America 
ever produced, developed the same 
philosophy. He put it more suc- 
cinctly: “Don’t sell America short.” 

I rather think it is timely to re- 
call the verdicts of these two con- 
spicuously successful Americans. 
Rarely, if ever, have stocks of 
strongly-fortified American corpo- 
rations sold at as few-times-their- 
earnings. Among special reasons 
for regarding such stocks as fa- 
F. vored are: The yield on gilt-edged 
bonds is discouragingly low. Sav- 
ers reap only about 144% on 
money deposited in savings banks, 
nothing on funds left in commer- 


NELSON 


' cial banks. Almost every economist, almost every stu- 


dent of finance, is convinced that the United States 
faces some degree of inflation. 

Therefore, the prospect is that “equities”—meaning 
common stocks—will participate in whatever inflation 
actually develops, and that possession of well-selected 
common shares will prove more profitable than pos- 
session of cash in banks. 

Under existing conditions, I believe it is prudent, 
stockmarketwise, to ponder the admonition of Com- 
modore Vanderbilt and “Jupiter Pluvius” Morgan. 
Not for a moment can one doubt that the United 
Nations will in time decisively defeat our enemies. 

(Continued on page 28) 
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By LEO M. CHERNE 


BusINESS CAN scarcely hope to come 
through the difficult days ahead with- 
out casualties. But as on any battle- 
field, the best hope of survival is to be 
found in making full use of available 
information. To do that you must 
know the terrain. In other words, the 
business man must correctly appraise 
and understand the nature of a total 
war economy. That is the territory into 
which we are moving. And it is quite 
unlike anything heretofore found in 
this country. 

Thus far, industry has scarcely 
warmed up on war production. A start 
has been made, even a good start. But 
we have been coasting when we should 
have had the throttle pressed to the 
floor. 

In the first 18 months of the “de- 
fense program,” actual production of 
war goods only slightly exceeded $10,- 
000,000,000 in value. The program 
announced by President Roosevelt in 
his budget message calls for expendi- 
tures in the fiscal year 1943 of more 
than five times that. And that program, 
based on the recognized necessity for 
the use of roughly 50% of the national 
production and energy on direct war 
work, had been clearly indicated for 
several months by Washington. 


WHAT TOTAL WAR MEANS 


A total war economy means just 
what it sounds like. And all the em- 
phasis falls on TOTAL. It means that 
the entire productive capacity of the 
nation must be organized for the one 
purpose of waging war in the most 
effective way possible. Total war calls 
for a total plan and total adherence to 
that plan by everyone. To date, there 
has been entirely too much working at 
cross purposes. The great difficulty has 
been one of inability to grasp the di- 
mensions of total war—total war on a 
planetary scale. 





Leo M. Cuerne is executive secretary of the 
Research Institute of America, and an out- 
standing civilian authority on industrial mo- 
bilization for war. He is the author of several 
books including “Adjusting Your Business to 
War,” “M-Day and What It Means to You.” 
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All-out, victory production means 
immediate and drastic changes 








Despite our pride of accomplishment 
in this country, we share with others 
common human limitations when it 
comes to grasping new concepts. The 
first railroad passenger coach was a 
stage coach on a track. The first auto, 
a buggy with a motor under the seat. 
The first airplane, a box kite with a 
motor. We have been terribly slow: 
all of us—in getting a firm grip on the 
requirements of modern mechanized 
warfare. But as Bernard Baruch told 
the staff of OPM months ago: “When 
Hitler invented modern mechanized 
war he invented something which is 
right up our alley.” 

A victorious war against the Axis 
will take one out of every two dollars 
the nation spends, one out of every 
two hours of productive work, half of 
the national energy and money. We 
cannot reach that half unless the bulk 
of our industrial plants, big and small, 
is given some war work to do. 

There are several ways in which this 
can be accomplished. The present con- 
tracts must be re-examined quickly in 
order to speed up the production rate. 
Those companies which know how to 
produce should focus on the critical 
operations. Less complicated manufac- 
ture must be placed in the hands of 
business that has no experience with 
armaments work. Speed up the big 
contractors and almost automatically 
you have compelled them to subcon- 
tract the overload. 

Even the Army and Navy depart- 
ments are convinced by now that the 





less efficient tools and equipment and 
less efficient producers must be given 
a chance to educate themselves in pro- 
ducing munitions. Unless we can get 
from 75% to 85% of all the machin. 
ery in America working on the Victory 
Program, we had better plan to live 
with this war a long time. This will 
mean unprecedented sacrifices. But 
war can’t be hell on the battle line and 
heaven on the home front. 

Churchill’s visit to the United States 
was by no means aimed primarily at 
the headlines. He brought a corps of 
experts along. They were here to show 
the men in Washington how, almost 
overnight (but after Dunkirk) , Britain 
was turned into a hard-hitting war 
economy. Specifically. they recom- 
mended more drastic curtailment of 
non-war output, much faster conver 
sion of civilian industries to war pro- 
duction, much stricter rationing at the 
raw material level, first, and at the 
consumer level later on. They recom- 
mended a far tighter lid on prices and 
more drastic taxes. The psychology of 
all-out war will take these British rec- 
ommendations out of the blueprint 
stage rapidly. 


MEETING CIVILIAN NEEDS 


But the most slam-bang all-out war 
production will still leave 45% to 55% 
of national income to be spent on civil- 
ian goods. Minimum civilian require- 
ments rank right along with the least 
urgent of military production in an 
all-out war economy. Civilian morale 
must be as carefully nourished as 4 
battleship—if we are to have the 
planes, ships and guns called for. 

As a pattern of things to come, look 
into the experience of that other great 
democracy which is our partner in this 
death struggle. In England, industrial 
conversion developed along two lines. 
Large firms with a number of factories 
were permitted to center their peace 
time production in one plant and close 
down the others. In most cases, all 
firms in a specific industry got to 
gether—with a government club hang- 
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ing over them—and decided that a 
certain factory would remain open to 
carry out authorized quotas, and that 
others should be closed. The objective 
was to have nucleus plants operating 


near capacity to free as many work- 


‘men and as much floor space as pos- 


sible for war work. Some of the man- 


agement personnel in closed-down 


firms was brought over into active duty 
in those firms which remained in oper- 
ation. 

Labor objectives were to concentrate 
production in areas where competing 


‘demands of the munitions industry 


were least severe; release the workers 
most adaptable and therefore most 
likely to be quickly absorbed into new 
employment; take displaced labor 
which could not be readily absorbed 
by munitions work into nucleus plants 
engaged in civilian production. The 
plants which continue in operation pay 
compensation to closed firms on a level 
just above sufficient to cover plant 
maintenance. 


LARGE PROFITS ARE OUT 


Compensation fluctuates with pro- 
duction and profits. Arrangements 
covering goodwill, trade marks, pat- 
ents, secret formulas, curtailment of a 
number of distributors—these were all 
matters to be agreed upon by the in- 
dividual firms and industry commit- 
tees. 

Under conditions imposed by mod- 
ern war, business must revise drasti- 
cally its conception of what constitutes 
opportunity. Opportunity to make 
large profits and expand business will 
become increasingly rare. Where it ex- 
ists in that sense, it will be found in 
the direction of war production or re- 
pair activity. For the vast majority of 
business firms, today’s “opportunity” 
lies in the direction of keeping the 
business alive, meeting fixed charges, 
maintaining competitive positions, sur- 
viving the war with some portion of 
the firm’s assets and organization in- 
tact. 

The expansion of plant capacity, the 
creation of new machinery, the em- 
ployment of new regiments of workers 
—in short, the vast expansion and con- 
Version of the producing plant—can- 
not be achieved without a well-organ- 
ied program of financing. Money is 
still one of the leading economic weap- 
ons on the war front. Here, as in the 
case of materials, priorities must be 
brought into action. War production 
must have first call on our financial 
Tesources as on the material. 
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The Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission has already begun to syphon 
credit from civilian to military indus- 
tries. Thus, Commissioner Pike some 
months ago announced the following 
policy : 

“Wherever it appears that the pro- 
ceeds of a securities issue registered 
with us are to be used for new or ad- 
ditional facilities, such as buildings or 
machinery, we shall contact these 
branches (the Priorities Division and 
the Labor Division of OPM) of the 
national defense program. If they will 
tell us either that materials or labor 
are unavailable or likely to be un- 
available for the purpose specified in 
the registration statement, we shall re- 
quire that this information be promi- 
nently displayed in the registration 
statement and prospectus.” 

Such disclosures obviously discour- 
age private financing and permit OPM. 
with the help of RFC and the Federal 
Loan Administration. to divert credit. 
materials, and labor from non-essential 
to essential industries. Finally, the 
Federal Reserve Board may be em- 
powered to limit the amount and direc- 
tion of credit extended by member 
banks. 

In certain cases the Government is 
prepared to organize corporations con- 
trolled or owned by it to render ser- 
vices or take business risks—as in the 
case of marine insurance, which can- 
not be reasonably expected from pri- 
vate agencies except at impossible pre- 
miums. The extension of government 
activity in this field is therefore in- 
evitable. 

Perhaps the least known and most 
dramatic of all features of modern 
warfare is that having to do with ac- 
tual financing of the conflict. Normal- 
ly, the primary function of distribution 
activities is to step up consumption. 
But the effect of war is in the opposite 
direction—to reduce civilian consump- 
tion and eliminate purchasing power. 
This goal is partially attained by ra- 
tioning and conservation. Partly by 
borrowing, forced savings and unusual 
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taxation. A large proportion of the 
national income must be drained into 
the national treasury in order to meet 
the price exacted—something like 
$125,000 for every battlefield death. 
It is even more important to syphon 
off sufficient of the newly-created pur- 
chasing power than it is to raise the 
money to pay the cost of the war. 
Otherwise, an orgy of consumer buy- 
ing would invite inflation. 


TAX OUTLOOK 


To the extent that the war is financed 
out of current income, the burden falls 
on all producers and consumers. The 
following program probably cannot be 
escaped: Individual and _ corporate 
taxes raised to the maximum level 
which public opinion will accept and 
profits above the hypothetical normal 
peacetime rates lured into the Federal 
Treasury. Government borrowing and 
taxation will effectively absorb most of 
the abnormal profits. “Profiteering” 
will be subject to strict punitive legis- 
lation and profiting on the accumula- 
tion of inventories will be combatted 
both by price control and other regu- 
latory measures. Speculation in food, 
agricultural and other raw commodi- 
ties will be discouraged by whatever 
methods seem likely to produce results. 

The war must be financed by meth- 
ods which serve the double function of 
reducing consumption in civilian cate- 
gories and augmenting revenues. In- 
tensive promotion of Government 
bonds and compulsory loans will, to a 
large extent, achieve these objectives. 
Excise and occupational taxes will 
curb the sale of many types of goods. 

During the first World War, special 
taxes were levied on munitions and 
other unreasonable corporate profits. 
Brokers, owners of theaters, concert 
halls, circuses, bowling alleys, billiard 
parlors; makers of cigars, cigarettes 
and tobacco—these and many others 
had to pay high occupational taxes. 
The last war taught us that it is im- 
possible scientifically and without 
waste to mobilize men and munitions 
by devices created in the heat of the 
conflict. Congress spent six months in 
1917 wrangling over the war profits 
tax with no more idea of how much 
money it would raise, or what its ef- 
fects would be on business, than we 
have about the length of the present 
war. 

In conclusion, here is a short list of 
places where greatest emphasis will 
fall in 1942, as we work toward a war 

(Continued on page 32) 
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America’s 





By C. M. CHESTER 
As told to Thomas N. Young 


Wat Is THE nation’s first industry? 
The answer is “Food.” Food is life. 
And today the United States is fighting 
to save its life—its free way of life. 

Consider these impressive facts: 

1. Normally, one out of every three 
persons gainfully employed is a work- 
er in the food industry, or in an in- 
dustry closely allied with it. 

2. One out of every four manufac- 
turing plants—a food processing plant. 

3. One out of every three retail 
stores—a food outlet. 

In this war of resources, the U. S. 
food industry—the world’s largest—is 
functioning today at highest produc- 
tion levels. 

In 1941, for the third successive 
year, it handled a record tonnage. 

Total food sales in this country last 
year approximated $15,000,000,000. 
In fact, through retail food stores alone 
sales totaled $12,750,000,000. This was 
a gain of 1244% over 1940. It was 
about 2% over the 1929 peak. 

During 1942 the industry expects to 
produce the greatest volume of food- 
stuffs in our history. Times of up- 
heaval accentuate the need for food, 
and the necessity for more intelligent 
feeding of everyone. 

Food fights on many fronts. 1. Our 
civilian population must have abun- 
dant and varied food supplies. 2. The 
millions working hard in war indus- 
tries will require extra nourishment. 
3. We must assure our fighting forces 
of adequate rations. 4. We are rush- 
ing shiploads to Great Britain—nearly 
20,000,000 pounds of agricultural 
products daily. 

During 1942, as in the past, our 
food system is capable of greater pro- 
ductional effort. 

In all its history the American food 
industry never has been taxed to its 
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No. 1 Industry 


utmost. It has continually looked 
ahead. It has worked for steady devel- 
opment. 

Today, in the food business, we sur- 
vey the apparent domestic demands we 
can foresee. Then we try to estimate 
what will be needed for those outside 
of this country. The Government says 
to us: “Food production should be 
stepped up 15% during 1942.” The 
industry expects to fill the order. 


VaRLS AOE MaEawes 


Because food fights on all 
fronts, C. M. Chester, chair- 
man of General Foods, calls 
food our No. 1 industry. What 
he has to say about it, in this 
time of national emergency, 
should be of interest to every 
business man. Chester entered 
business as a lawyer, served as 
a major in the first World 
War and joined General Foods 


in 1919, as assistant treasurer. 


JASE TIA ALA LAL LA 


We are confronted by ruthless ene- 
mies on both oceans. But let’s consider 
our strategic advantage in the field of 
nutrition : 

The nation’s farms, ranches, or- 
chards, truck gardens and fishing 
grounds are widely scattered. Thus our 
sources of raw materials are not likely 
to be imperiled. This is also true of our 
food factories. As a matter of fact, we 
believe we are virtually impregnable. 

The processing end of food has great 
units all over the United States. Con- 
sequently, it can take on a greater load 
in many places. Modern farm equip- 
ment and farming technique will help 
to produce a greater potential capacity 
for each plant. 





COLBY M. CHESTER 


One of the chief bottlenecks may be 
containers. Substitutes are being tried 
out to meet this possibility. 

At the same time, quick-freezing is 
assuming a more important place 
every day. These new foods, besides 
being highly nutritious and convenient, 
save shipping and storage space and 
reduce waste. 

Yes, the 48,000 food manufacturers 
and nearly 600,000 food retailers face 
difficult problems this year. But the 
industry is used to it. For food is one 
of the most competitive of businesses. 
We compete daily for the patronage 
of 30,000,000 housewife-purchasing 
agents. 

How about machinery? You've 
heard that replacement is going to be 
difficult. We know that new equipment 
will be scarce. But repair parts prob- 








ably will not be. A seasoned food man 
might say this: 

“Don’t forget, mister, that many 
production foremen are old hands at 
making spare parts in a hurry— instead 
of sending 1,500 miles or so for a hunk 
of metal while thousands of tons of 
foods spoil. They are experts in emer- 
gencies.” 

Transportation is another vital prob: 
lem. Perishable foods must move fast. 
The railroads, truck lines and ships 
may become overtaxed with war needs. 
Then more food may have to be proc- 
essed so that such speed in transpor- 
tation will not be needed. But in any 
case, our Army and Navy, our wal 
industry workers and our great civil 
ian population must be fed. 

Also, there is storage. Capacities are 
at hand. While the aggressor nations 
and their victims are on war rations, 
the United States has a food back-log. 
For example—a two-year wheat sup- 
ply. Our food resources enable us to 
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send England 8% to 10% of our farm 
At the same time, we are ac- 
ting a nutritional stock-pile 


wait! future needs of our allies and 


To iowives the industry says: 


“There i is abundant food. Hoarding is 


unnecessary.” 

Many progressive companies today 
are helping the Government campaign 
against this hoarding. They are com- 
hating zooming prices. Radio, news- 
papers and magazines are explaining 
these subjects. Housewives are being 
urged not to cause runs on foods. For 
runs only boost prices. 

Hoarding contributed to a semi-in- 
flation in the last war. It did its share 
in paving the way for the post-war 
panic. You will recall that food prices 
spiraled from an index of 100 in 1917 
to 186 in 1920. The next year the in- 
dex dropped 66 points. American agri- 
culture and business lost billions. 

Remembering a sugar price of 35 
cents a pound in those days, officials 
now are determined that such a situa- 


tion shall not be repeated. 
LEAFLETS, TOO 


But how about the consumer who 
doesn’t read anti-hoarding warnings in 
the papers or hear them on the radio? 

To reach her, the defense organiza- 
tions are employing committee group 
meetings locally. Also, the food indus- 
try is issuing various leaflets. She can 
pick them up on her market counter. 

Again, advertising will help carry 
out conservation policy. 

It can reach nearly every person in 
one way or another. It can teach ways 
to save foods. It can hammer home the 
message of patriotic conservation. 

We are not overlooking the taste- 
thrilled variety of the typical Ameri- 
can dinner table. Today we preach— 
and practice—economy. But we still 
must provide our homes with delight- 
fully balanced diets—for health and 
strong nerves, as well as for pleasure. 
We eat for nutrition. We eat for mo- 
rale, too. 

We have volume. We have variety. 
Many a modern grocery store will 
stock 1,300 items. 

When all is said and done, the war 
effort will give the U. S. food industry 
its greatest opportunity for service. 
We'll not rest on our oars, with vic- 
tory. Our goal will be: 

“More foods—better innt—ann. 
duced with utmost  efficiency—with 
steater public understanding of selec- 
tion and preparation!” 


FORBES 








Women At Work 


By DON SAMSON 


It Looks like women’s status in the 
industrial world is undergoing radi- 
cal change. Already, some 30,000 
women are employed on industrial 
jobs, and, according to the U. S. 
Department of Labor, some 2,000,- 
000 more are available for such 
work. 

Many companies are still anti- 
feminist as far as industrial work 
goes. However, signs multiply that 
women’s place in industry soon will 
be greatly improved. 

Like it or not, industry must face 
the facts. Women are one answer 
to the acute labor shortage. In Eng- 
land, they are active in all fields, 
while almost 50% of British air- 
craft workers are women. 

In women’s favor, it must be said 
(and studies back these facts) : 

1. In many types of industrial 
work, women are as able as men, 
namely, riveting, milling and drill- 
ing jobs, where no weight-lifting is 
required. 

2. On some jobs, women are ac- 
tually better than men. For in- 
stance, they have the patience re- 
quired for long, tedious process 
work. Because they have finger dex- 
terity, they are especially good at 
hand-finishing. They are capable in- 
spectors. 

3. Women learn as quickly as 
men. (So far, though, few job-train- 
ing or apprentice programs are 
open to them.) 

4. Though they lack industrial 
experience, women suffer fewer ac- 
cidents than men. 

5. Women are more inclined than 
men to be satisfied with their jobs. 
(At the moment, basic pay rates for 
women are not quite as high as 
those paid to men.) 

On the other hand: 

1. Time lost by women exceeds 
that of men by 100%. (Married 
women are out more than single 
girls, no doubt because of house- 
hold duties and children.) 

2. Women are not suited to work 
on all shifts, though most men are 
able to adjust themselves to any 
shift, or alternating shifts. Women 





Acme 


work best on the first shift; on the 
third they often develop depression 
and apathy. 

3. Women require somewhat 
longer rest periods, more recrea- 
tional facilities. 

4. If they work at night, women 
present a transportation-home prob- 
lem. 

5. Women require bosses who 
understand their problems. (Some 
forward-looking companies employ 
“mother matrons,” or women super- 
visors, just to handle emotional 
problems. ) 

So important has the fair sex be- 
come to the industries of New York 
and California that these states have 
suspended the limits on working 
hours for women. Other states are 
considering such a move. Of course, 
many employers still hold out, re- 
fusing to employ women for in- 
dustrial jobs. Some of these com- 
panies have been accused of stealing 
labor rather than employ women. 

The trend, however, is quite clear. 
Women are going into industry as 
never before, and, for the most part, 
they are making the grade. When 
peace comes there are bound to be 
readjustments; thousands of men 
will be marching home to jobs now 
held by women. 

Still, despite setbacks, women are 
likely to consolidate their gains in 
the industrial world. 
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WALKING FROM THE president’s offices 
of the American Car & Foundry Co. 
down ‘the hall to the elevators, a news- 
paperman happened to meet another 
who was on his way in. 

“Get any news from him?” asked 
the incoming caller, referring to the 
company’s chief executive, Charles J. 
Hardy. 

“From that tough nut?” laughed the 
outgoing caller, “I got what I usually 
get—a cigar, and I don’t smoke. He 
sure is tough to crack.” 

Toughness is inherent in the nature 
of the welterweight railroad equipment 
manufacturer. Not in the sense of sur- 
liness, or plain cussed meanness, but in 
the sense of stamina. An ability to hold 
his own in any company, whether fight- 
ing a competitor or sparring against 
the questioning of a newspaperman 
bent on getting him to say something 
when he feels that he shouldn’t talk— 
which, for publication, is usually most 
of the time. He stubbornly refuses to 
be jockeyed out of position. 


NO QUITTER 


A tough nut. But, like so many 
tough executives, a good one to have 
in your corner if he likes you. 

Here’s another noteworthy thing 
about the man. Tough-fibred as he was 
10 years or even 30 years back, his 
associates say he seems to get tougher 
as he goes along. 

He didn’t become president of Amer- 
ican Car & Foundry until he had 
reached the age when most men are 
ready to call it quits and retire. But 
not Hardy. Why quit when you’re just 
hitting your stride? Hardy believes 
that a man has not reached his prime 
until he’s 50, and that he should not 
allow himself to get old; that is, of 
course, barring a break in health that 
reasonably careful living couldn’t pre- 
vent. As for himself, his fellow direc- 
tors on the ACF board say he’s too 
young—and tough—to grow old. His 





F. H. McConne t, well-known business writ- 
er, draws upon wide knowledge of industrial 
personalities to write this article. 
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Charles J. Hardy: Tough 
But Good 


By F. H. McCONNELL 


own cure for that tired feeling is sim- 
ple. “To keep young, keep busy.” 

Still a welterweight and well con- 
ditioned, able to play a fighting if not 
particularly adroit golf match, and 
keenly alert, Hardy required rugged- 
ness as well as the loyalty of his asso- 
ciates when he took over the job of 
managing ACF. Let the cold figures 
tell the business story. 

In March, 1933—depression low— 
Hardy assumed the presidency that had 
just been vacated by the late William 
H. Woodin, President Roosevelt’s first 
Secretary of Treasury. The great com- 
pany was eating up hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars a year in overhead 
and had little business coming in. For 
the full year 1933, its orders totaled 
only 26 railroad cars. At the end of 
the year it was building in its shops 
only six cars! Like feeding a ration of 
chicken feed to an elephant. But no 
business was to be had in the field. 

Consider its business today. Its or- 
ders approximate 20,000 cars. And 
when you add its other business to car 
building the total volume of unfilled 
orders swells up to $175,000,000! 

Of course Hardy cannot be credited 
with performing, unaided, the Alad- 


VaR GA OEMAMMaEaes 


Charles J. Hardy’s’ meanest 
job was dusting pigeon holes 
at $2 a week. His best work 
probably was breathing life 
into a slumbering manufac- 
turing giant which is now 
working on $175,000,000 of 
orders, though Hardy himself 
thinks it was handling a deli- 
cate legal assignment while 
the World War was raging. A 
man of strong convictions, he 
may have a helpful philosophy 
for those who feel like retir- 
ing: To keep young, keep busy. 


VAM a EMM MMMM 











din’s Lamp feat of multiplying a 
dred fold the company’s intake dur 
that eight-year period. But it was H 
dy management that kept the gis 

going until general business improved 
who breathed life into the company 
strengthened its position to compel 
with other companies in the same 
And it was also Hardy’s manageme 
that equipped the company well 

of time to handle millions of dollars¢ 
defense orders that are now flowin 
to it. 


- A GREAT RECORD i 


He laid much of the groundwork for 
its present progress at the time when 
the rail equipment industry was suffer 
ing the worst depression that the heaw 
industries of this country ever a 
enced. During that blighting period— 
and since—the company went forward 
without turning either to Washington 
or to the banks for loans. 

Such is the Hardy record! 

How did the youthful veteran man- 
age to pilot the company through with- 
out even borrowing? Simply by adopt- 
ing a program that is as elemental as 
it has proved ‘successful. Here it is: 

First, by trimming expenses wher- 
ever they could be cut—small items as 
well as big—just as a sensible wage 
earner might reduce his entertainment 
allowance. 

Second, by developing new lines of 
products on the theory that, if the rail- 
roads couldn’t afford to buy expensive 
heavy freight cars, sell them equipment 
that would help them to cut costs, like 
(among other things) lightweight self- 
propelling rail cars for branch-line 
traffic. 

Third, by building up the fighting 
spirit of the men working at a time 
when all effort seemed futile. 

Commonsense policies directed by @ 
plain, ordinary, unpretentious man of 
the ready-to-mix type. A simple pro 
gram, but effective. For example, ob- 
serve how it worked to help morale. 

Without fanfare, officials in charge 
of four principal divisions—engineer- 
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ing, production, sales and purchase— 
greatly increased their road activity, 
going from one plant to another and, 
by their encouragement, helping to pep 
up a punch-weary organization. The 
top man, Mr. Hardy, also made fre- 
quent calls on plants—as often as he 
could get away from headquarters. 
Talk of depression began to disappear. 
And employees soon sensed that their 
work was being watched and approved. 

Whenever rising traffic hinted that a 
railroad might be about to make some 
money, an AFC man appeared Johnny- 
on-the-spot to tell the purchasing agent 
how expensive it was for the road to 
operate run-down cars. Usually, of 
course, men from competitive com- 
panies were there too. But it is sig- 
nificant to note that the ratio of the 
total car business allocated to ACF has 
risen since 1933. It has been getting a 
bigger cut than before of the railroad 
pie. And when, in 1936 and 1937, busi- 
ness sporadically improved, ACF made 
money for the first time in years. An 
accomplishment that—in the hard hit 


CHARLES J. HARDY 





railroad equipment industry—could 
have been accomplished by one force 
only: the stoutest kind of company 
teamwork and spirit. Morale. 

How did the president give the bad- 
ly needed lift to the organization? 

“Simply by being a human being. 
When a man did a good job I let him 
know it. Every man likes to have his 
efforts appreciated. That’s part of the 
pleasure he gets out of working.” 

No master-minding. No wizardry. 
Just letting the other fellow know that 
good work is recognized and appre- 
ciated. That makes, among other 
things, for alertness among the men 
working with you. 

Alertness to an opportunity was the 
big thing that has recently put ACF 
over the top in the business of build- 
ing Army tanks. 

Early in 1939, before President 
Roosevelt had proclaimed national de- 
fense a must, the officials of ACF began 
thinking of the war danger. 

“Somebody had better get busy in 
this country building tanks; we're go- 


? 


ing to need them,” reasoned Hardy. 
And ACF’s management decided that 
the “somebody” to tackle the job was 
ACF. 

Now tank building is a_ heavier, 
harder and costlier job even than 
building freight cars. Equipment cost- 
ing hundreds of thousands is needed to 
make the heavy plate required for ar- 
mored tanks. And deciding to put a 
company that had gone through a lean 
decade, in which it had lost millions, 
into a still more expensive business, 
took courage. 

However, Charles J. Hardy happens 
to possess courage. On his recommen- 
dation, backed by the solid vote of the 
Board, the company was the first to 
take the gamble. This before our own 
national defense program had been 
launched. 


COURAGE REWARDED 


Now, of course, ACF is reaping the 
benefit. It is now turning out 500 ar- 
mored tanks a month; over 6,000 a 
year. In addition it is the world’s larg- 
est manufacturer of case-carburized 
armor plate, which it sells to the Gov- 
ernment, which in turn is using the 
plate to speed its defense program else- 
where. In consequence, the volume of 
business which the hardy perennial 
named Hardy now directs has soared 
spectacularly. 

For the first time since the 1920's, 
the company is making money in a 
comfortable amount. Its preferred 
stock is again paying a dividend and 
one has been declared on the common 
after a 10-year drought for common 
shareholders. However, the latter may 
have to wait an indefinite while longer, 
pending final decision in a case pend- 
ing (as this is written) before the U. S. 
District Court of Southern New York. 
It was brought by a preferred share- 
holder who contends there are still 
some allegedly unpaid amounts due the 
preferred stock first before the com- 
mon gets a taste. Mr. Hardy, who holds 
that the way is now clear for a com- 
mon dividend, is taking an active in- 
terest in the case. That fact, so friends 
of the ACF president declare, is a 
hopeful augury for the common share- 
holders. Hardy seldom loses in con- 
tests at law. 

That’s because Hardy is at home in 
a courtroom. Law is his profession. He 
had been counsel for ACF for 25 years 
before he became president. 

Prior to that time, Hardy, upon his 
graduation from Columbia University, 
had started with three other young 
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lawyers in his own firm. His partners 
were wealthy. Only Hardy had such 
details as food and rent bills to worry 
over. 

“We had a great law office,” he 
reminisces. “A great law office, but no 
practice.” 

The young Hardy later founded the 
present firm of Hardy, Stancliffe and 
Hardy. Of course, he is not active in 
it now; too busy with ACF. But he 
ranks as the senior partner, and when- 
ever his firm is grappling with a com- 
plex problem, the younger partners, so 
Hardy suggests, “flatter me by asking 
for my opinion.” 

Flatter. He calls it that, and he 
means it. 

“The law has changed since I was 
active,” he explains. “They know more 
about it now than I do. Of course it’s 
flattery.” 


KIDDING IS COSTLY 


Obviously, ACF’s president doesn’t 
waste time kidding himself. Too costly. 
Early in his career he learned that it 
doesn’t pay to fool yourself or to take 
your own ego too seriously. 

I once asked him what was his mean- 
est job. 

“Dusting out pigeon holes at $2 a 
week—-steady.” 

As a boy, he worked for George P. 
Rowell, progenitor of the modern type 
of advertising agency. Hardy’s chore 
was to open the mail twice a day and 
assort 10,000 to 15,000 daily and 
weekly newspapers pouring in. from 
every part of the country and to put 
them in their proper slots. His office 
was the basement. One day, Rowell dis- 
covered Hardy looking at a funny pa- 
per and decided he had too much time 
on his hands. So he put him to work 
dusting out the mail box pigeon holes 
which hadn’t been dusted for probably 
20 years. Hardy kept after them week 
after week, meanwhile swallowing dust 
by the mouthfui and getting his first 
taste of life in a pioneering advertising 
agency storage and file room. 

His hardest job? 

Not that of restoring ACF to profit- 
able operation, Hardy insists, but the 
delicate work of representing com- 
panies controlled by the German dye 
trust in this country before and up to 
the time A. Mitchell Palmer as Alien 
Property Custodian seized the proper- 
ties in 1917. When the issue was locked 
and it was apparent that this country 
would enter the conflict, Hardy advised 
his client to break away from the Ger- 
man combine, become an American 
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company and as such an American cor- 
porate citizen. The answer then was 
“No.” Hardy’s task at the time, as the 
buffer between hostile forces, was like 
walking a catwalk in a gale. For his 
deft handling of the problem, Palmer 
later congratulated him. 

His pet prejudices? 

Efficiency men, because they are so 
coldly efficient they forget that business 
is a human thing; and public relations 
men—not out of dislike of the men 
themselves, but because he believes that 
any man capable of being company 
president should be capable enough, 
too, to deal with the public interest 
without need of outside advice. 

What does he like best? 

Arguing before the courts. The man 
whose punches are those of the prize 
ring and his words those of the High 
Court, has often appeared before the 
bar, including the U. S. Supreme Court. 

For 10 years he has served on one 
of the Appellate Division of New York 
State’s five Committees on Character 
and Fitness of candidates who aspire 
to the Bar. In the judicial district 
which Mr. Hardy serves, about 1,200 
applicants are examined annually. 

Partly because of his legal as well as 
business experience, Hardy was named 
to represent New York State on the 
National Economic Council which was 
formed in 1934 by President Roosevelt 
to apportion among the states the 
$4,000,000,000 work-aid fund voted by 
Congress. 

Hardy is also an active behind-the- 


scenes man in New York politics, Jp 
fact, it was to support ex-Governor 
Alfred E. Smith that he went into the 
newspaper business, a Hardy activity 
few people know about. He bought 
“The Nyack Journal News,” a Repub. 
lican daily, and overnight made it 
Democratic—the only one of that party 
label in Rockland County. He still runs 
the paper. It has 6,000 readers. 

“It’s the best edited and best sup. 
plied small city paper in the country,” 
he boasts. 


ENJOYS POLITICS 


Possibly Hardy’s Irish ancestry ex. 
plains his leaning toward politics. But 
he thinks a man is foolish to go into 
it as a livelihood. It should be regard. 
ed as fun instead. 

“In its way,” he says, “politics is 
as great a game as poker.” 

Hardy likes draw poker—a plain 
game, nothing fancy—and a low limit 
so nobody gets hurt. A favorite oppo- 
nent whom, he said, he likes to take 
over “as often as I can” happens to 
be the publisher of the magazine you're 
reading—B. C. Forbes. 

The industrialist he apparently ad- 
mires most? 

A man with whom he has wrangled 
and transacted business many times. 
On a photograph presented to Hardy 
by this man, one of our hardest-hitting 
steel executives, the head of Bethlehem 
Steel, is this inscription: 

“To a tough but good friend—the 
kind I like. Eugene Grace.” 





Hardy was making tanks even before the defense program began 
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By GENE ROBB 


WHILE POST-WAR considerations run 
second to the instant problem of pro- 
duction, a growing realization that po- 
litical and economic bases of peace are 
being laid in the course of the fighting 
serves to focus new attention on after- 
battle planning. It forms the latter but 
larger half of the dual objective—to 
win the war, to secure the peace. 

Post-war plans are important ele- 
ments in the present operations of a 
half dozen U. S. agencies—FWA, Re- 
sources Planning Board, Economic 
Warfare Board, the new WPB. At this 
time they are far apart on details, but 
there is a common. area of agreement 
on fundamental policies: 

1. No attempt to return to pre-war 
standards of “normal,” either for busi- 
ness or for Government, and no “re- 
treat” to national isolation. 

2. “Modifications” in the free enter- 
prise system based on “co-operative” 
economic planning by Government. 

3. Continued heavy spending by 
Government, $25,000,000,000 annually 
estimated as the cost of “re-conver- 
sion” for at least the first two or three 
peacetime years. 

4. Much wider spheres of commerce 
through elimination of tariff barriers 
and collaboration among dominant na- 
tions in each sphere—U. S. in Ameri- 
ca, Britain in West Europe and Africa, 
Russia in Middle East, the ABCD 
group together in the Far East. 

5. An international political confed- 
eration with far stronger teeth than the 
League of Nations, implemented with 
some type of world police. There is 
wide disagreement on plans for world 
organization, but fairly general accord 
that, whatever the setup, U. S. will not 
quickly disarm; a “permanent” stand- 
ing force of about 2,000,000 men is an 
average guess. 

6. Emphasis on marketing and dis- 
tribution rather than production as the 
biggest single post-war problem. 


TAXES—Congress will balk at raising 
tates to give Treasury $7,000,000,000 
in new taxes; $5,000,000,000 appears 


nearer the maximum increase to be 
voted late this Spring. . . . Due to pro- 
duction cuts, U. S. will lose around 
$500,000,000 in *42 on excises from 


miscellaneous shortage goods—autos, 


tires, refrigerators, etc. . . . Legisla- 
tion to tighten profits from war con- 
tracts is expected to pass, but there'll 
be no flat percentage limit like Vin- 
son’s 7%. 


PRICES—Controllers will start crack- 
downs on ceiling violators at once, ap- 
plication of Henderson’s “start tough” 
technique. . . . Belief is growing that 
more prices will be fixed at retail than 
was first expected: Consumers will act 
as policemen. . . . It will be difficult 
to get price differentials between brand- 
ed and unbranded items unless product 
superiority can be proved. . . . Radio 
and appliance makers are dropping 
plans to concentrate their curtailed 
production on more profitable deluxe 
models, think OPA will allow slightly 
higher margins if they keep most of 
their products within buying range of 
defense workers. 


LABOR—Powerful Board of Labor 
Supply will be created within a few 
months. Unions will want it equal to 
WPB and responsible only to FDR. 
. . . Direct allocations of labor, oper- 
ating through local worker “pools,” 
appears inevitable before year is out. 
. . . Serious civilian industry squeeze 
is evident in plans to put half of 55,- 
000,000 in U. S. working force on war 
jobs or in Army. . . . Army’s interest 
in continued volunteering is to get 
more men under draft age: Under new 
selective service rule, no workers in 
war industries may enlist without em- 
ployer’s okay. . . . Lewis’ move for 
AFL-CIO peace is expected to produce 
a truce. 


INVENTORIES—One of first WPB jobs 
will be to freeze stocks of metals in 
private hands even though they’re par- 
tially processed. . . . Just as auto and 
tire dealers may sell only as directed, 





so will many manufacturers using 
shortage goods be allowed to draw on 
their material stores only for pre- 
scribed purposes. . . . Machinery in 
use on non-defense production won't 
be removed to war plants, but WPB 
may take it over where it stands and 
put it to work on war orders. 


CONSUMER GOODS—Shortage 
scares, many justified, are expected to 
keep retail trade totals at high levels 
through most of February. . . . Slump 
is looked for early next month, a result 
of forward purchases, depleted buying 
power and income tax deadline. . . . 
Most foods and all woolens, suits to 
rugs, are objects of hoarding. . . . Mc- 
Nutt has been reprimanded for advis- 
ing the purchase by consumers of an 
emergency food supply, enough on 
hand for four days. 


RATIONING—Sugar is only the first 
of several items headed for general ra- 
tioning, but big Administration job 
causes hesitation. . . . Passenger cars 
no longer can get recapped tires: Rub- 
ber rules will not be relaxed for at least 
three months. . . . Among foreseeable 
shortages: Light bulbs (possibly offset 
by restrictions on electricity use), fuel 
oil next Winter, gin and rum, soft 
drinks, chocolate. . . . Several drug 
items are getting tight, but there are 
adequate substitutes. 


TRANSPORTATION — Summer vaca- 
tions will be spent at or near home. 
. . . Seats aren’t likely to be rationed 
on trains, but schedules will be upset 
by troop movements. . . . Diversion of 
waterborne traffic to railroads will con- 
tribute to an inevitable shortage of 
freight space. . . . Synthetic rubber 
won't relieve tire situation this year: 
Though new plants will have 400,000 
tons annual capacity, they can’t be 
ready before late output for "42 is set 
at 70,000 tons. Coal is the only item 
Government wants all to hoard: Buy 
now for next Winter to avert a trans- 
port shortage in the Fall. 
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IN SUCH TIMES as these the investor 
in securities must use special discrimi- 
nation in making selections. Many of 
the “blue chips” of yesterday are in 
for long years of depressed earnings 
and, due to heavy taxes, much smaller 
profits. Among corporate securities 
there is a group of 140 to 150 issues 
which, although unheralded, unsung 
and sadly misunderstood even by 
many financial experts, has stood the 
test of all sorts and conditions of mar- 
kets and depressions, wars and in- 
creased competition. Guaranteed, or 
to be more accurate, Railroad Leased 
Lines’ Stocks, some of which have ex- 
isted for more than a century, can 
boast of one of the lowest casualty 
ratios of the usual investment groups. 
Yet many of them today return any- 
where from 7 to 15%. 

What are the virtues of Leased Line 
Stocks? 

They are fixed dividend obligations 
of “landlord” companies, owning rail- 
roads leased generally to large sys- 
tems, usually for long periods, often 
999 years. In many instances the in- 
come taxes are paid by the lessees. 
They are similar to bonds in one re- 
spect, that they receive stated fixed 
returns. 


IN ENVIABLE POSITION 


Holders of Guaranteed Stocks, as 
landlords, have in the ownership of 
these leased lines enjoyed an enviable 
position during the last decade when 
rail earnings were poor and bond de- 
faults numerous. The leased lines, 
most of them integral parts of large 
systems, could not be given up, even 
in receivership, and to default on the 
obligations to the landlords meant the 
loss of these necessary and usually 
profitable roads. 

Here is an example: In 1831, 111 


Merits of Railroad 
Guaranteed Stocks 


By FREDERIC M. HALSEY 





Freperick M. Hatsey is associated with 
Barrett Herrick & Co., Inc., dealers in in- 
vestment securities, New York, N. Y. 
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years ago, a company known as the 
Paterson & Hudson River Railroad 
was incorporated to build a line to 
connect Paterson, then a coming man- 
ufacturing town, with Jersey City and 
New York. The new line was capi- 
talized at $630,000, in stock, no 
bonds. In 1852, the New York & Erie 
Railroad—now the Erie Railroad— 
was building its trunk line, and needed 
to secure a satisfactory right of way 


to New York. 


A TYPICAL SITUATION 


The stockholders of the Paterson 
& Hudson River Railroad were receiv- 
ing returns on their investment, conse- 
quently had no desire to exchange 
their stock for securities of the new 
company. However, they had no ob- 
jection to lease, at a rental of $48,400 
per annum, at that time a highly satis- 
factory arrangement. Today the lease, 
which is perpetual, is a highly advan- 
tageous one to the Erie Railroad, and 
with the improvements made, the 
line’s physical value is about $5,500,- 
000, as against the $630,000 landlord 
stock. 

There are among this class of se- 
curities many such situations. 

Some of the leased lines are not 
under present conditions as good as 
others. That is only natural, due to 
competition and other causes. These 
lines, forming but a small minority, 
are, however, in a position to force 
their guarantors into bankruptcy 
should their leases be repudiated. 
Most of the bargains made by the 
landlords were equitable, and the 
leases usually air-tight and difficult to 
repudiate. 

These documents are interesting. 
Their average age exceeds 50 years; 
perhaps half of them were executed 
between 1862 and 1872. A large ma- 
jority of the stocks would undoubted- 


ly sell higher on equity and earnings 
values alone. The modernization of 
railroads has necessarily greatly en- 
hanced the values of practically all 
of these leased properties. 

The manner in which this group of 
securities has stood the test of many 
years is illustrated by the fact that, 
although in the nineties there were 
many bond defaults, all guaranteed 
stock dividends were paid. Practical. 
ly a similar condition existed during 
the first 30 years of the present cen- 
tury. Since 1931, nearly one-fourth 
of the railroads in the United States 
went into the hands of the Courts. 
The result has been many bond de- 
faults and few dividend payments. 
During this worst period in railroad 
history, now happily passing, only a 
handful of leased line obligations have 
not been taken care of. 


DIVIDENDS MAINTAINED 


The Central Railroad of New Jersey 
has defaulted on all of its bonds, but 
pays in full the dividends on its two 
guaranteed stock issues. The Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific Railway Co. 
has defaulted on all bonds, yet has 
continuously maintained dividends on 
its guaranteed stock of the Peoria & 
Bureau Valley Railroad. The Erie 
Railroad, although it failed to pay 
nearly all of its bonds, maintained the 
dividend on six of eight guaranteed 
stocks, repudiating the highly um 
profitable Northern Railroad of New 
Jersey lease. Central of Georgia Rail- 
way paid no bond interest, but all or 
most of the dividends, occasionally 
late, on its guaranteed stocks. 

The New Haven System has been 
responsible for the only important 
leased line repudiation in American 
railroad history, namely, the sadly- 
depleted Old, Colony Railroad. How- 

(Continued on page 32) 
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So long as men work and dream and plan for the future 


S° LONG AS MEN pursue happiness and 
security for those they love, they will 
seek assistance in the things that help 
their dreams come true. 


That is one reason why Americans 
own more life insurance than any other 
people in the world...no other people 
are so free to plan their own futures. 


But even the 65,000,000 Americans 
who own some life insurance do not own 
enough to carry out all their plans. Re- 
member that each year 1,200,000 young 
men and women graduate from school or 
college... about 1,500,000 new homes are 
established . . . approximately 2,300,000 
babies are born for whom parents wish 
to provide protection. 


Circumstances change constantly, and 
these changes increase the need of peo- 
ple for life insurance protection. So, 
while Americans own much life insur- 
ance, they need more. However, we be- 
lieve it is no exaggeration to say that the 
number of people either unprotected or 


insufficiently protected would be much 
greater than it is... were it not for the 
life insurance agent. 


The agent attracted the public’s atten- 
tion to life insurance in the days when it 
was new and novel. Because he believed 
enthusiastically and sincerely in life in- 
surance, he succeeded in imparting that 
belief to others. Like the crusader he is, 
the agent had the courage and persua- 
siveness to help people adopt new ideas. 

Without that same kind of salesman- 
ship and service, Americans would still 


be driving horses and buggies. Homes 
would still be without washing machines, 
telephones, and radios. The idea of 
65,000,000 people owning life insurance 
would be too fantastic to talk about. 


So long as men work and dream and plan 
for the future, they need life insurance and 
the benefits it brings. So long as this is true, 
they should have, and do have the guidance 
of trained, experienced agents who are quali- 
fied to advise what type and amount of life 
insurance best fit people’s needs and circum- 
stances. 








COPYRIGHT 1942—METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


This is Number 46 in a series of advertisements designed to give the public a clearer 
understanding of how a life insurance company operates. Copies of preceding advertise- 
ments in this series will be mailed upon request. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company ‘ 
(4 MUTUAL COMPANY) 
Frederick H. Ecker, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


1 MADISON AVENUE, NEw York, N. Y. 


I 
7 


Leroy A. Lincoln, PRESIDENT 
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Just HOW important are typewriters these With billions of extra dollars for war 
days? Sometimes Underwoods are installed materials going into circulation, accounts 
and in operation before a new working force receivable and accounts payable grow 
gets its desks and chairs. In many an office and grow. Ledger postings bit new Fighs on figures... on the kind 
hard at work on contracts for urgently week after week. Bills and orders mul- of calculations that the Un- 
needed war materials, Underwood Type- tiply. And so do all the jobs that make derwood Sundstrand Add- 
writers are helping the staff keep pace with accountants thankful for Underwood ing-Figuring Machine pro- 
the constantly quickening industrial tempo. Elliott Fisher Accounting Machines. vides so easily and swiftly. 


Underwood Elliott Fisher— 


War today is more and 
more a matter of engineer- 
ing and engineering lives 
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t's a War of Machines 
AU Kinds of Machines 





Fortunately for the United States 
its mechanical office equipment 


is without equal the world over 


It would be utterly unthinkable to attempt to make war 
machines without the aid of business machines. 


Office workers without typewriters, without accounting ma- 
chines, without adding and figuring machines, are at just as 
much of a disadvantage as foot soldiers facing tanks. 
Lucky for us we are so well equipped! 


‘The United States has more Underwood ‘Typewriters in daily 
use than all the typewriters in the rest of the world put together. 


The United States has more accounting machines in daily use 
than all the accounting machines in all the rest of the world 
put together. 


The United States has more adding machines in daily use than 
all the adding machines in the rest of the world put together. 


In the war of machines this is one of the points where this coun- 
try STARTS with an advantage. 
Big munitions plants spring up in open 
prairies, Day and night shifts operate 


¢ UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
with thousands of workers who must be . 

paid promptly and accurately. In these One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. Sales and Service Everywhere 
and other organizations, Underwood Copyright 1942, Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 

Sundstrand Payroll Machines are do- Cee theterennd win ish lies fi hin 

ing their bit toward making our vast se Underwood Litiott Fis er supp ies for top office machine 

increase im production possible. performance . . . typewriter ribbons, carbon papers, etc. fy 


— | Speeds the Nation’s Victory! 
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Industry's Answer 


I have read your statement of the aims and 
principles of Forses, as printed in the issue 
of January 15, and commend you on your 
forthright editorial policy for the future. 

With this nation dedicated to the greatest 
production task in its history, Forses, to- 
gether with other trade and business publi- 
cations, can contribute materially to the con- 
tinuation and survival of our system of free 
enterprise. I am confident that Forses will 
do its full part. 

You have our congratulations on your 
quarter of century of service to industry and 
business, and our good wishes for the future. 
—Joun L. Cottyer, president, The B.. F. 
Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio. 


Congratulations on your 25th Anniversary. 
I think your editorial aims are well founded 
and are shooting at the proper goals.— 
Epwarp J. PErcuHIn, advertising manager, 
Plastics Department, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Arlington, N. J. 


Amen to it—constructive, vigorous, forceful, 
effective—and American—Lee L. Cosart, 
sales manager, Dodge Truck Division, Chrys- 
ler Corporation. 


The announcement in the Jan. 15 issue of 
Forses entitled “Editorial Progress” em- 
bodies a platform in perfect key to these 
days and the days ahead. I certainly con- 
gratulate you on your thorough and prac- 
tical editorial platform.—Cuar.es B. Brown, 
National Broadcasting Co., New York, N. Y. 


I was very much interested in your an- 
nouncement of “Editorial Progress.” I espe- 
cially liked Mr. Forbes’ editorial along to- 
ward the back part of the book. I like the 
sound element of optimism that carries on 
in Forses pages, and the lack of “belly- 
aching” in connection with the conditions 
under which business has to be conducted. 
You take the right angle, of trying to help 
us make the best of it—W. B. Swann, vice- 
president, Presba, Fellers & Presba, Chicago- 
Til. 


Congratulations to Forses upon your 
twenty-fifth anniversary! Your double-spread 
editorial has been read with more than ordi- 
nary interest because I have long been a 
reader of Forses and have some apprecia- 
tion of your efforts to make business realize 
its responsibilities to labor and the general 
public, as well as management. 

Keep up the good work, for I feel that 
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Some of the comments received from business 
leaders on our statement of editorial policy, 
progress, which appeared in the January 15 issue 


the country would be better off today if 
business had more closely followed many of 
your excellent suggestions—C. W. Hamit- 
TON, sales promotion manager, The Globe- 
Wernicke Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


I think you are entirely on the right track. 
It seems to me that business, government 
and labor must co-operate or else they will 
be blackjacked.—Samuet CHERR, vice-presi- 
dent and merchandising director, Young & 
Rubicam, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


Your clarion call to industry heralded in 
your “Editorial Progress” should be an in- 
spiration to every understanding American. 

I hope your Silver Anniversary will mark 
the entry of Forses into an era of widened 
usefulness—Emit M. Scuouz, president, 
World Wide Advertising Corp., New York, 
ee 


I read Forses quite regularly and with in- 
terest, for I feel that you are doing a con- 
structive job. Your present editorial policy 
is highly commendable. We need much more 
frankness and forcefulness in bringing the 
attention of the American public to the many 
important questions and problems that beset 
us today. 


Abolishment of waste, bureaucracy and 
politics by the Administration in its con- 
duct of our national and international affairs 
would re-establish public confidence, crys- 
talize the strong desire that exists for real 
national unity and give the impetus to our 
war efforts that would insure victory. If such 
action were accompanied by a frank, hon- 
est declaration by the Administration that 
the fundamental form of our democratic gov- 
ernment will be preserved and our American 
«ystem of free enterprise upheld, rather than 
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ANNIVERSARY | 
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hampered or scuttled, it would solidify the 
confidence and faith of the American people 
in the present and the future and in ow 
ability, with our Allies, to bring back justice 
and freedom to the world—A. K. Tayzor, 
director, American International Underwrit. 


ers Corp., New York, N. Y. 


Congratulations on Forses’ Silver Anni- 
versary! Your “Editorial Progress” expresses 
the hope and prayer of us all. We shall look 
forward now to Forses’ forum with even 
greater interest—and confidence in its wise 
suggestions—than we have always had in 
past now gone-forever-things.—J. C. Buu, 
president, J. C. Bull, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


I am keenly interested in noting that 1942 
is the twenty-fifth anniversary of Fonrnes 
MAGAZINE. 

Ever since it was founded, I have been an 
ardent admirer of Forses. I believe it has 
been of great service to business men who 
had the opportunity of reading the various 
articles over the years. 

Your comments of editors on the editorial 
progress of Forses is decidedly interesting 
and factual. May I congratulate you upon 
the fourth column of your comments. Each 
paragraph is sound and you close the column 
by expressing confidence that a better day 
and a better America can be achieved— 
J. G. Jones, vice-president, Alexander Ham- 
ilton Institute, New York, N. Y. 


Sincere congratulations to you on both the 
new layout of. your Jan. 15 Forses and also 
the double-spread on “Editorial Progress.” 
It is not only impressive but a very forward 
looking statement of aims. Any executive read- 
ing this would certainly be impressed with 
the fact that Forses Macazine will be “must” 
reading from here on out.—Cy Norton, 
manager of sales promotion, Strathmore Ps- 
per Co., West Springfield, Mass. 


“B. C.” and Forses Macazine have never 
been known to pull. punches, nor failed to 
give credit where credit.is due. 

You have long been a shining example of 
a “sane press” in a country where free 
speech prevails. 

It is not optimism, nor wishful thinking 
for you to close your fine “Editorial Prog: 
ress” with “We doubt not for one instant 
that a better day, a better America can be 
achieved.” I would offer one word of change 
and substitute “will” for “can”—for we all 
will—Carrott B. Merritt, Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York, N.Y. 
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7 WR. FLEET OPERATOR 


You'll save time...save gas...save money 


with this new FREE service — regular Motor 
Readings with the help of the Cities Service 


Power Prover! 


ARE YOU INTERESTED in keep- 
ing operating costs down? Would 
you like to know it when one of your 
trucks is wasting gas . . . when the 
engine is not doing its job right? 


Then give your trucks regular Motor 
Readings with the aid of the Cities 
Service Power Prover. It will tell 
you accurately whether or not the 
engine is operating efficiently. 


If the Motor Readings show that 
the engine is wasting gas, a regular 
Power Prover job, at small cost, 
will put it in A-1 condition again. 


These Motor Readings are yours 
for the asking — but they are avail- 
able only at Cities Service Stations. 


They cost you nothing... they can 
save you plenty! See that your fleet 
gets regular Motor Readings with 
the Cities Service Power Prover... 
starting today! 














CITIES SERVICE OIL COMPANIES 
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BETTER WAR NEWS probably will soon 
develop. 

From all accounts, substantial help 

Naval, Army, Aircraft—is being 
hurried to critical Pacific points. Ap- 
parently some already has arrived. 
Much more substantial reinforcements 
may shortly appear on the scene. 

If—this is rather a big “if’—Gen- 
eral MacArthur, by his masterly strat- 
egy, can stave off the enemy for a little 
while longer, Japan may be thwarted 
in her vigorous attempt to compel the 
entire Philippine Islands to capitulate. 
Similarly, if Singapore can hold out 
for two-three weeks longer, her be- 
sieged defenders may receive direly- 
needed strengthening from both Brit- 
ain and the United States. 

Along the vast Russian front all con- 
tinues to go well. Soviet armies are 
giving the fleeing Nazis no rest. They 
daily inflict heavy casualties, here and 
there precipitate panicky routs. Indi- 
cations at the moment are that Hitler 
will experience extreme difficulty in 
establishing a redoubtable “Winter 
front.” Steadily his disorganized, de- 
moralized, disheartened soldiers are 
being driven towards the Dnieper Riv- 
er. Should they be forced pell-mell to 
that point, a debacle could easily occur. 

The Dutch are giving an inspiring 
account of themselves. Such ground as 
has been gained by Japan has been 


against stout resistance. Here, also, 


U. S. aid promises to prove important, 


may definitely turn the tide. 

In short, prospects are that the next 
month or two will bring more Allied 
victories than defeats, that American 
armaments and armies will multiply 
where most needed. 


On our home “war front” improve- 
ment is notable. 
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Better War News 
Likely to Come Soon 


Already Donald M. Nelson, our War 
’roduction Chief, is instituting busi- 
nesslike reorganization of the conglom- 
eration of criss-crossing governmental 
agencies which have been spawned so 
much more rapidly than effectively at 
Washington. He is setting the stage to 
get action, to eliminate that notorious 
hane, buck-passing. 

Also gratifying: Interruptions of 
war production have almost complete- 
ly subsided. Public rebellion against 
strikes has at last made an impression 
upon obstreperous labor leaders and on 
most of their hot-headed followers. 

With the creation of the new Na- 
tional War Labor Board, clothed with 
greater authority to prevent strikes 
than any previous agency, and with the 
solemn pledges by CIO and AFL lead- 
ers to abstain from strikes, the pros- 
pect is far brighter than ever before 
for uninterrupted, full-speed output of 
all kinds of war implements. 

The complete cessation of automo- 
bile production for civilian use should 
mean early vast expansion of enginery 
of war. The Government’s plan to pay 
workers no longer needed for peace- 
time production $24 a week on the con- 
dition that they become learners in the 
field of war manufacturing, should ac- 
complish two results: preventing hard- 
ship and doubling the number of 
skilled craftsmen. “States’ rights” 
champions don’t relish the idea. 


“Wall Street” exhibits no enthusi- 
asm. The average market value of 
stocks on the N. Y. Stock Exchange 
has dropped to new low levels. 

Certainly, the latest activities and 
accusations of Washington politicians 
have not been inspiriting. First, the 
Truman Senate Committee, then the 
Vinson Naval Affairs Committee of the 


livuse, have penned a jaundiced pic- 
ture of American industry’s war pro. 
duction record. 

Inexcusably unfair atttempts have 
been made to brand as profiteers the 
companies and industries which are 
the mainstays of our national defense, 
our Navy and Army and Aircraft 
might. A few picayune contracts have 
been cited as having yielded abnormal 
“profits’—even though such _ profits 
totaled, in certain instances, only a few 
or a few hundred dollars. 

Not a word is said by these “anti” 
politicians about any losses incurred 
on government contracts. Moreover, to 
bolster up their castigation of Ameri- 
can industry, these political mud-sling- 
ers made no attempt whatsoever to 
examine what the net profits would 
amount to, after payment of taxes. 

One industrialist, Eugene E. Wilson. 
president of United Aircraft Corp., re: 
pudiating the Vinson allegations of 
enormous profits, declares that “the net 
profit in 1942 on shipments of $500, 
000,000 will be about 3%.” 

Most manifestly and condemnably, 
“politics as usual” has not been 
dropped. At such a critical time in our 
nation’s destiny, when the fundamen- 
tal necessity is for all classes to co 
operate to the hilt, such mischievous 
misrepresentation by politicians is 
most unpatriotic, to say the least. 

Anyone who imagines that our fore- 
most fillers of war contracts are profit: 
eering abominably, should glance a 
what has happened to the market value 
of their shares. The shares of only two 
sizable war output corporations are 
selling at $100 a share. Investors m 
others are not waxing rich. 

If politicians cannot help the United 
States to work for victory, they should 
at least refrain from the opposite. 
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—— WAR is America’s business, today. It is 
our sole business here at Alcoa. And whatever 
pride we might be inclined to take in production 
records is abashed before the sacrifices of the men who 
are out there, fighting. 

Somehow we think American businessmen are going 
to be wise enough to see that winning the war is only the 
beginning of the job. Winning the peace is their task, too. 

The number of men you can keep on your pay roll; 
and the number of new ones you can add to your pay 
roll, when this thing is over, is the real measure of 
how good a peace we have won. 

As we see it, the only thing that will keep men em- 
ployed, then, is a large dose of Imagineering right now. 

We coined the word Imagineering to describe the 
audacious imagination, plus action, which is needed 
to outwit the future. 

The plastics industry may think of Alcoa Aluminum 
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WILL WIN THE PEACE 


as a competitor. Yet there must be many things that 
plastics and aluminum could do better in combination 
than either could do separately. Finding out, now, what 
those possibilities are Would be practical Imagineering 
to make new jobs. 

The building industry may think of Alcoa Aluminum 
as something to make into a very good paint, or a 
super-super window. Let ten men in the building ma- 
terial field ask themselves the question, “Why is a 
house heavy?” and if they insist upon finding the 
answer they will likely come up with an audacious type 
of construction that will make ten new industries. There 
might even be some Alcoa Aluminum in the solution. 

That’s what we mean by Imagineering. It’s a kind 
of flame lighting America to its future. Aleoa Aluminum 
is one fuel to make the flame burn brightly. 

ALUMINUM Company or America, 1981 Gulf Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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THE AUTO and tire situation may soon 
reverse the migration of city folk to 
the suburbs. Already, it is bringing 
back the bicycle, stripped of gadgets, 
and there is talk of seatless buses, 
with three times the normal capacity, 
to transport workers. Most of the oil 
companies are going into the retread- 
ing business; all are featuring “ser- 
vice.” Sturdier shoes are coming in, 
along with the slogan: “Walk for Vic- 
tory!” 
* 

Few of the war industries expect to 
benefit from daylight time; even pow- 
er men are skeptical. Still, if it lightens 
the industrial power consumption bur- 
den (5 to 7 p.m.), setting the clocks 
ahead will be worth the trouble. For 
the first time, anyway, daylight time 
will be “standard” time. 

. 

There may be enough straw hats to 

go around this year, because of heavy 


inventories of straw braid (from Chi- 
na, Japan, Italy). Some manufactur- 
ers will turn to substitutes for next 
year’s straws; others will push pana- 
mas (from Ecuador). 

* 


Behind a growing demand for de- 
hydrated foods are (1) military re- 
quirements; (2) the scarcity of ma- 
terials to can foods. 

* 


Donald Duck will soon quack for 
war taxes. A short, in the making, will 
show him getting his money’s worth 
in planes, guns, tanks. 

* 


Silver, currently the cheapest metal 
outside the priorities list, is keeping 
many a little man in business, 

* 


Because model airplanes build mo- 
rale among youngsters, model makers 
have been promised needed materials 


(rubber, paper, cellulose products), A 
study of leading pilot and mechanic 
schools shows that most students are 
aeromodelers. 
* 

In a few weeks, only food packers 
will get tin for containers. And they 
won't get enough. 


The Nazis are short on gasoline, but 
shorter on lubricating oils. They’ve de. 
veloped a synthetic gas, but so far no 
suitable oil. Maybe this shortage was 
responsible, in part, for the bog-down 
of the blitz in sub-zero Russia. 


* 
In many plants, paper towels are 
giving way to electric driers. 
+ 
Figures just released show that 
American Airlines carried 1,202,816 
revenue passengers during 1941, thus 
becoming the first air-transport com- 
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BEST 
Asheville, N.C. 
Pensacola, Fla. 
Greenville, S. C. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Mobile, Ala. Dothan, Ala. 
Montgomery, Ala. Albany, Ga. 
Charleston, S. C. Valdosta, Ga. 
Augusta, Ga. Newnan, Ga. 
Macon, Ga. 

Seconp BEst 
New Orleans, La. Pine Bluff, Ark. 


Texarkana, Tex. 2* 
El Dorado, Ark. 2* 
Greenville, Miss. 8* 
Texarkana, Ark. 7* 
Helena, Ark. 7* 


Houston, Tex. * 
Shreveport, La. 4* 
Beaumont, Tex. 
Waco, Tex. 

Port Arthur, Tex. 
Jackson, Miss. 








Sales High-Spots 


To assist sales managers, collection managers and others in similar positions in 
directing the energies of their staffs to the most promising territories, ForBes 
presents in each issue five lists of cities which should give the best results. Each 
group of cities, or territory, covers an area having an urban population of at least 
one million. The stars and numbers indicate the number of successive times cities 
have been high-spotted. 


Tuirp BEst 
Cincinnati, Ohio7* Charleston, W. Va. * 
Louisville, Ky. 7* Hamilton, Ohio 7* 
Columbus, Ohio Lexington, Ky. * 
Dayton, Ohio 3* Middletown, Ohio * 


Huntington, W. Va. * Owensboro, Ky. * 
FourtH BEst 


Buffalo, N. Y. Warren, Ohio 
Akron, Ohio Butler, Pa. 
Youngstown, Ohio _—_ Oil City, Pa. 
Erie, Pa. Homestead, Pa. 
Canton, Ohio Franklin, Pa. 
Jamestown, N. Y. 

FirtH Best 


Dallas, Tex. 6* 


Hutchinson, Kan. 2* 


Oklahoma City, Okla. * Enid, Okla. 2* 


Fort Worth, Tex. 6* 
Tulsa, Okla. 2* 
Wichita, Kan. 2* 
Wichita Falls, Tex. * 


Abilene, Tex. 6* 
Corsicana, Tex. 


Guthrie, Okla. 2* 








pany in the world to carry a million or 
more persons in a year. 
* 


One item Uncle Sam is urging con- 
sumers to stock up on is coal. There is 
no shortage of coal, but there may be 
a shortage of coal cars, trucks. 

* 


Supplies of tea (from Ceylon, India, 
other Far Eastern ports) will last a 
few months. After that we'll drink 
Brazilian tea, or go without. 

* 


Before the year is out, a third of 
the textile industry will be working to 
clothe our military forces. By any 
standards, the American soldier is the 
best-dressed man in the world; he has 
about 17 times as much clothing as 
the average civilian. 

* 

Restrictions on critical materials for 
vending machines won’t cover makers 
of stamp machines, equipment for au- 
tomats (restaurants). 

* 

A retail buying wave is rolling 
across the country, the result of threat- 
ened shortages of rubber goods, silk 
stockings, radios, rugs, textiles. Prices 
are going up, but so are operating 
costs. Few retailers expect 1942 sales 
to equal last year’s, not only because 


real shortages will develop, but also 
because of higher taxes, bond buying. 
* 


Television, set back by the war, may 
soon be jockeyed into the limelight as 
the answer to training air raid war- 
dens, others in home defense jobs. 

* 

Despite the war, most new plants 

are of the day-lighted type, with pro- 


vision for blackouts. The windowless 
(blackout) plant is still regarded by 
many as experimental. 

* 

Cigarette makers are really worried 
over dwindling stocks of packaging 
materials, now on thé priorities list. 
In England, cigarettes are packed with- 
out either foil or cellophane, and de- 
livered to retailers in lots of 500 to 
2,000. Retailers sell them, a dozen or 
so at a time, in paper bags. 

* 

The scrap shortage, now acute, may 
keep 1942 steel production below last 
years §83,000,000-ton ingot output. 
Still, there should be enough steel for 
war needs, if little for civilian use. 

* 

The bright side of a dark picture: 
No more autos means, at least, more 
freight cars. Already, steel mills that 
make sheet for autos are switching to 
the manufacture of rolling plate. 

* 

Dwindling supplies of hemp, a prod- 
uct of the Philippines, throws new im- 
portance on Mexico’s henequen (rope) 
industry. Now used for twine, hene- 
quen might be used for rope in a 
pinch. 

* 

The importance of air-conditioning 
in industry is reflected in a Carrier 
report showing that, since 1934, indus- 
trial installations have jumped 592%. 
Retail, office and home installations, 
designed for comfort, have doubled 
over the same period. 


Kanzler: Auto Chief 


By NORMAN G. SHIDLE 


THE MOST important man in the auto- 
mobile industry today is crisp-thinking, 
well-groomed Ernest Kanzler, erstwhile 
president of Universal Credit Corp., 
and brother-in-law of Edsel Ford. 
Named by war production chief Don- 
ald Nelson to head the Automotive 
Branch of Nelson’s new War Produc- 
tion Board, Kanzler’s job is to make 
the entire automotive industry into an 
arsenal. (All passenger-car and light- 
truck production for civilian, military, 
or export purposes stops Feb. 1.) 
Kanzler has moved Automotive 
Branch headquarters to Detroit—the 
scene of action. Returning there from 
three weeks in Washington, he will 


find hundreds of thousands of dollars 


worth of armament already rolling 
from automotive plants every day; a 
complete inventory of all machine tools 
not now being used for armament work 
in process of completion by the recent- 
ly-formed Automotive Council for War 
Production; and the best executive 
brains in the industry ready to work 
day and night with him to achieve his 
objective—to get as much war business 
as possible into as many automotive 
plants as possible as fast as possible. 
Industry and labor committees may 
advise Kanzler, but he will make the 
decisions. His powers are unlimited 
and he cannot delegate his authority 
to any advisory committees. He has 
his go-ahead straight from Nelson. 
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SCRIPT THRIFT 


Here are five ways to conserve 
paper, now a wartime commodity, as 
cited by Horder’s, big paper distribu- 
tor: (1) Write briefly. (2) If letters 
must be long, use both sides of let- 
terheads. (3) Use the back of letter 
being answered for the carbon copy. 
(4) Write all memos on memo stock. 
(5) Use a lighter weight paper, small- 


er envelopes. 


EYE FOR RAID 


The “electric eye,” already used to 
count traffic, open doors and sort 
beans, is now being tested for air- 
raid work. Focused on a street light. 
contrelled by air raid wardens, the 
“electric eye” would blink out the 
_ lights of home, store or plant the mo- 
ment street lights are extinguished. 


WELCOME WEEDS 


Thanks to research by Kentucky 
University, low-grade, unmarketable 
grades of tobacco can now be proc- 
essed into paper, soap, varnish, fibre 
board. 


TABLE SHELTER 


That's the latest in “blackout items” 
—a table so sturdy that it “affords 
protection against falling walls. plas- 
ter, glass, etc., during air raids.” Add- 
ed features: Racks for food containers, 
first-aid kit, an alarm to summon as- 
sistance if you’re imprisoned. 


DRY LAUNCHINGS 


In Denver, 1,000 miles from the sea, 
some metal companies are “launching” 
ship parts—just to dramatize sub-con- 
tracting. 


OATWORTHY 


Oats can now be processed into 
stucco and plaster. First the oats are 
pulverized, then mixed with water (one 
pound of oats to 20 pounds of water) 
and cooked until jellylike. Sassafras oil 
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is added to prevent mold growth, old 
newspapers or rags to give consistency. 
The finished product can be applied 
like stucco, or molded into boards or 


bricks. 
DAILY REMINDER 


Every morning, at the Cincinnati 
plant of the Crosley Corp., workers 
start off the day to the strains of 
“Any Bonds Today?” The song is 
carried to workers over the plant- 
wide public address system. 


CONSERVATION BOOSTER 


The call for conservation has brought 
a unique plan from the idea laboratory 
of Henry Disston & Sons, Philadelphia. 
To industrial America, Disston is offer- 
ing a conservation plan (approved by 
OPM) designed to save vital materials 
and speed up production at the same 








Going Up! 


THIS PRODUCTION indicator, re- 
cently installed at the Buffalo, 
N. Y., plant of American Car 
and Foundry (now turning out 
shells), is a constant reminder 
to workers that volume means 
victory. A red light indicates 
the daily production figures. 

















time. The system is based on 35 differ. 
ent instruction cards called “Conserva. 
tion Control Cards” which tell workers 
how to handle tools, how to use them 
efficiently, how to prevent breakage, 
etc. The wide variety of instruction 
covers everything from cutting tools 
to planer knives and fills the long-felt 
gap left by an insufficient number of 
experienced supervisors. Along with 
the cards (which are free), Disston 
supplies buttons for workers reading: 
“Conservation Serves Everyone.” Pos- 
ters are also furnished to help “sell” 
the conservation idea. 


EYE OPENER 


The Cupples-Hesse Corp., producer 
of paper cups and cellulose products, 
has a novel envelope idea. The back 
of the envelope, rather than the front. 
is used for addressing. The front car- 
ries pictures of the company’s prod 
ucts, along with sales messages. The 
back flap, which folds down just above 
addressing space, carries the company 
letterhead. 


FRONT PAGE 


From the Army newsfront comes 
word of two developments: (1) Silver 
is now being used in the recoil mech- 
anism of certain types of big guns. 
(2) A mobile oil refinery, still being 
tested, has a crew of only six men but 
gives new life to used oil and grease 
from 3,000 vehicles a month. 


SERVICE 


United Air Lines has a new service 
for flying business men. It now invites 
them to meet their business associates 
at “airport conference rooms,” save 
transportation to business sections. 


BARREL ROLL 


On all steel barrels, Standard Oil of 
Indiana now prints this slogan (in red, 
white and blue): “Return drums as 
soon as empty. Keep ’em rolling for 
defense.” They’re rolling back fast. 
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In the Glenn L. Martin plant there 
was trouble about the color of work- 
ers’ benches. Green made workers sick, 
blue made them sleepy, red made them 
fight. The problem has now been solved 
by painting the benches a_ neutral 


shade. 


ONE PROJECT 

International Business Machines has 
put all of its idea men to work on one 
project—the development of muni- 
tions, guns, other implements of war. 
Their duties for the company have 
been turned over to assistants for the 
duration. 


ANOTHER SUBSTITUTE 


Packagers of food are turning to 
vegetable parchment, as a substitute 
for priority papers. It is grease, air 
and gas proof. 


DOUBLE-EDGED 


For every day that each of its 22 
divisions works without a lost-time ac- 
cident, the AC Spark Plug Division of 
General Motors is now contributing a 
half dollar (for each division) to the 
Red Cross. Since workers, by injuring 
themselves, cut the size of the contri- 
bution, the incentive for safety is two- 
told and the plan is expected to raise 
about $275 a month. 


COTTON DROP 


Uncle Sam is now making para- 
chutes of fine cotton yarns—not for 
soldiers, but for dropping food and 
equipment to fighting forces. So far, 
only silk and nylon have been ap- 
proved as material for: personnel para- 
chutes. 


CRYSTAL GAZING 


According to the Plastics Institute, 
the product to watch is “Plasti-preg” 
(still in the experimental stage) , which 
permeates cheap, soft wood pulp and 
turns it into a strong, plastic-like ma- 
terial. Ideal uses: paper milk contain- 
ers; wallboard; insulating board. 


HIGH STAKES 


In Iowa, John Morrell & Co. (meat 
packing) has just taken 30,000 shots 
at the enemy and earned the goodwill 
of a host of potential customers. The 
company is distributing defense stamps 
to 30,000 school children in the three 
cities where Morrell plants are located 

mwa, lowa; Topeka, Kan.; Sioux 


Falls, S. D.). 











Tin And Steel From “Tin” Cans 


So says the California Detinning 
Corp., Los Angeles, Calif., which is 
getting a ton of tin a month (on an 
experimental basis) from tin cans. 
Since 98% of “tin” cans is high- 
grade steel, the company is also 
getting a proportionately larger 
amount of this second war-scarce 
material. For 18 months, inventors 
Dr. W. C. Gregory and E. Baden- 
Powell have been conducting the 
experiments which shatter the idea 
that tin cannot be reclaimed from 
tin cans. Tin cans are dumped on- 
to a magnetic separator (top) and, 
after a secret detinning process, 
are baled (below) for steel melt- 


ing. Backed heavily by banker 
Quincy Cass, the company soon 
expects to produce 50 tons of tin 
a month—all of it going to Amer- 
ican Smelting & Refining. Present 
plans call for erection of a dozen 
more plants throughout the coun- 
try and, already, 192 communities 
outside of Los Angeles are cam- 
paigning for tin cans. When in 
full operation, the plants are ex- 
pected to add about 17,000 tons 
of tin to the dwindling national 
supply in addition to 1,000,000 
tons of scrap steel. All that’s lack- 
ing now, we are told, is an official 
go-ahead from Washington. 
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Fact and Comment 


(Continued from page 7) 


Would Unions Like This? 


CIO leaders are clamoring for fifty-fifty authority in 
managing industry, notably the industry most vital of 
all to our winning of the war, the automotive industry. 
But you have never heard one suggestion from these 
same gentlemen that industrialists be accorded fifty- 
fifty authority in running labor unions, have you? 
John L. Lewis, Philip Murray, Walter P. Reuther, 
R. J. Thomas and other ClOians blatantly demand 
that organized labor be enthroned as co-equals with 
executives in managing industry, although they have 
had no training, no experience whatsoever. 

Years ago certain union leaders became puffed up 
with the notion that they could run industries much 
more successfully than industrial executives. So, they 
launched various enterprises, in real estate, in banking. 
etc. What happened? They lost millions and millions 
subscribed by dues-paying members. With one excep- 
tion, every enterprise and institution they launched 
flopped disastrously. 

Yet certain union leaders have the gall to demand 
that they, without investing a single dollar, share, fifty- 
fifty, authority in managing vast enterprises estab- 
lished by the savings of millions of investors. Could 
anything be more absurd? When entrusting their sav- 
ings to the management of established enterprises, not 
one investor for a moment reckoned that his (or her) 
capital would be handled by unioneers. 

It is pertinent to ask: How successful have top-notch 
labor leaders been in controlling their own followers? 
Time and time again they have repudiated the actions 
of unions. Time and time again CIO and A.F. of L. 
officials have apologetically pleaded that they are im- 
potent, that they are powerless to command member- 
unions to do the right thing, even when it has been 
clearly shown that racketeers besmirched by the most 
odious criminal records head and boss unions. 

Under such circumstances, is it not natural that 
American citizens should object to the enterprises they 
have financed being subjected to the arrogant demands 
of unioneers, wholly inexperienced in management? 

* 
Though you never reach them, keep ideals 
in front of you. 
* 


‘Tyrants Fall In Every Foe!’ 


Since I have just attended the annual dinner of the 
Burns Society of New York, celebrating the 183rd 
anniversary of the birthday of Scotland’s national 
poet, Robert Burns—an organization of which I have 
been a member of 37 years and an ex-president—per- 
haps you will forgive me if I characterize Burns as 


a 


one of the world’s foremost champions of democracy, 
and quote at this time, when we are expending our all 
to overthrow tyrants, these four lines which came 
from his pen and his heart: 


Lay the proud usurpers low! 
Tyrants fall in every foe! 
Liberty’s in every blow!- 

Let us do or die! 


Were Robert Burns—1759-1796—alive today. could 
he write 19 more appropriate, inspiring words, could 
he sound a more pertinent clarion call to the enemies 


of democracy ? 
* 


To attain high place, make the most of 
the commonplace. 
* 


Let Us Choose How To Spend 


Every human being dislikes to be bossed unneces- 
sarily. All of us like to do as we wish. We emphatically 
don’t want anyone telling us what we must do with 
our Own money. 

Congress is considering two tax-raising measures: 
One which would seize, without consulting us, a slice 
of our weekly earnings—15% is suggested; the other 
a sales tax. I am totally opposed to having politicians 
grasp 15 cents of every dollar I earn, willy-nilly, | 
want to have freedom to spend, as I choose. Therefore, 
between the two evils, | would choose a retail sales tax. 

After all, I would much rather be allowed to spend 
my money than have the tax collector grab 15 cents 
of every dollar, leaving it wholly to the Government 
how to spend that percentage of my earnings. A retail 
sales tax is, of course, a nuisance, a burden, unwel- 
come. But as between denying me 15% of my earn- 
ings and a tax of, say, 2% on my purchases, I'd in- 
finitely prefer the latter. 

The prospect is that Washington will assume greater 
and greater dictation over our income, that it will dig 
deeper and deeper into our pockets. Tables are being 
printed showing how much more than ever before we 
will have to hand over to the Government. Therefore, 
I am all for leaving us as much leeway as possible 
to choose what we do with the balance. 

Under war conditions we cannot hope to enjoy the 
peacetime freedom which has characterized this demo- 
cratic nation. But Washington should not crack down 
upon our freedom one whit more than is absolutely 
necessary. 

Please let us decide, as far as feasible, how to spend 
what we have toiled and sweated to earn. 
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Every electric switch in America 
is a shining symbol of the country’s 
power to forge the weapons of victory. 


Almost everything we must fash- 
ion for the defeat of our enemies 
requires electric power. And, we pro- 
duce more of it than all the Axis 
partners combined. We have this 
power because American investors 
and American private enterprise 
built great electric companies. 

We have it because companies, 
such as those forming the Common- 
wealth & Southern group, long ago 
systematically began encouraging 
ever increasing use of electricity . . . 
in the home, in the shop, on the 
farm and in the factory. 

And, ever since World War I, 


FORBES 


Power for Victory 


our and other groups of electric com- 
panies have been steadily extending 
high power transmission lines. Pow- 
er is now being sent long distances 
over them to munitions factories 
which could not otherwise be sup- 
plied quickly. Over 80% of all such 
lines now in this country were built 
by holding company groups. 


The American principle of mass 
production has created electric power 
groups as well as huge automotive 
companies, giant steel mills and other 
vast manufacturing plants. All to- 
gether these large private enter- 
prises are now able to turn out vast 
numbers of planes, tanks, guns, 
ships and other war matériel. 


Electric power will help to win this 


war. Tle combined strength of a 
free people and their great free enter- 
prises will prove the everlasting 
weakness of those who would: en- 
slave us. 

Justin R. Whiting, 


PRESIDENT 





Commonwealth & Southern Companies 
operate in 10 states where hundreds of 
war industries are located. This group of 
companies expended more than $210,- 
000,000 during the past six years to in- 
crease facilities. Capacities for producing 
electricity were enlarged from 1,835,000 
kilowatts in 1935 to 2,359,000 kilowatts 
in 1941. In 1942 we will have available 
at least 2,544,000 kilowatts. 











The GOMMONWEALTH & SOUTHERN CORPORATION 
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Congratulations 


Albert C. Wall, Jackson E. Reynolds, 
Chester I. Barnard and Walter Kidde 
have been elected directors of Pruden- 
tial Insurance Co. of America; F. Bruce 
Gerhard has been 
elected a vice-pres- 
ident and actuary. 

Alexander E. 
Patterson has been 
elected executive 
vice - president of 
Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co. of N. Y., 
and Roger Bour- 
land has been ap- 
pointed director of sales promotion. 

Dr. C. B. Jolliffe has been appointed 
assistant to the president of RCA. 

J. E. Trainer and R. C. Firestone 
have been elected directors of Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber. - 

Charles L. Jones has been elected a 
director of Continental Can. 

Henry B. Bryans, executive vice- 
president of Philadelphia Electric Co., 
has been elected a director of the First 
National Bank of Philadelphia. 

J. Frank Drake, president of Gulf 
Oil Corp., and Carl J. Schmidlapp, 
vice-president, have been elected di- 
rectors of Chase National Bank, New 
York. Kenneth C. Bell, G. Kellogg Rose 
Jr. and Francis G. Ross have been 
elected vice-presidents. 

Dr. Lyndon O. Brown has been ap- 
pointed vice-president in charge of 
marketing, media and research division 
of Lord & Thomas, advertising agency. 

Mark Woods has 
been elected presi- 
dent and Edgar 
Kobak executive 
vice - president of 
the Blue Network 
Co., now a subsid- 
iary of RCA. 

Frank F. Taylor, 
senior vice - presi- 
dent of Continental 
Illinois National Bank & Trust Co., has 
been elected a director; Spencer L. 
Hart and Fred M. Baber have been 
elected vice-presidents. 

Herbert E. Smith has been elected 
vice-chairman of the executive com- 
mittee; Harry E. Humphreys Jr. chair- 
man of the finance committee and also 
a member of the war products commit- 
tee, and Thomas J. Needham chairman 
of the war products committee, of 
U. S. Rubber Co. 

Clark Haynes Minor, president of 
International General Electric Co., and 





A. E. Patrerson 





Mark Woops 
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STOCK MARKET OUTLOOK 


DOW-JONES AVERAGES ——INDUSTRIALS 


Cautious hopefulness still seems to be called for by market’s situation: waiting 
for the market either to prove itself capable of maintaining the apparent tum, 
or to go into renewed decline to levels previously suggested as representing 
complete correction of the May-July movement. 

The “third test” (see Jan. 15 Outlook) may find the market wanting. First, 
it has failed to hold at a level suggesting any early progressive extension of the 
rise. Second, it has lost a good two-thirds of its previous rally—weakness which 
may open the way to testing the 105.52 (Dec. 24) low point for D-J industrial, 

Working against ability to hold the 105-level is that the rally to 114% 
(Jan. 6) was too swift; favoring it, that rally was not stretched out to the 11’. 
118 level. Breaking 108 would now point to sharp test of 105-level, and break. 
through would indicate decline to our previously suggested 99.50, which should 


approximate the “buy zone.” 


—J. G. Dontey. 





a director of General Electric Co., has 
been elected a director Grace National 
Bank of New York. 

George W. Bovenizer, partner of 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., has been elected a 
director of Western Union. 

Everette Lee DeGolyer, consulting 
engineer of Dallas, Tex., has been 
awarded the John Fritz Medal, highest 
award in the engineering profession. 

Thomas Midgley Jr., discoverer of 
tetra-ethyl lead, has been awarded the 
Willard Medal of the American Chemi- 
cal Society. 

Linus C. Coggan, Corn Products Re- 
fining Co., has been elected a director 
of the Chemical Bank, N. Y. 

Leo T. Crowley, head of Standard 
Gas, has been elected president of its 
subsidiary, Philadelphia Co. of Pitts- 
burgh, succeeding Frank R. Phillips, 
now chairman. 

William N. Enstrom has been elect- 
ed president of the Irving Trust Co., 
N. Y., succeeding Harry E. Ward, who 
becomes chairman. 


WASHINGTON CHANGES 
An editorial on Donald M. Nelson 


is on page 7. 

William H. Davis has been appoitt- 
ed chairman of a new twelve-member 
National War Labor Board, supersed- 
ing the National Defense Mediation 
Board. 

A committee of 25 executives of rail: 
roads and companies supplying rail 
roads, has been named by the Office of 
Production Management as an advis 
ory group, including C. D. Young. vice 
president, Pennsylvania; Ralph Budd, 
president, C. B. & Q.; W. C. Bower, 
vice-president, N. Y. Central; William 
Jeffers, president, U. P.; A. T. Merciet, 
president, S. P.; C. A. Little, pres 
dent, Pullman-Standard Car; J. F. 
MacEnulty, president, Pressed Sted 
Car; and E. J. Engel, president, Atehi- 
son. 

Commissioner Ganson Purcell has 
been elected chairman of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission, succeeding 


Edward C. Eicher. 
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Some Good Offerings 


By JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


Tis COLUMN has long pointed out that 
the market should do better once the 
limit of taxes is known. It is possible 
that this limit will soon be known. 
Also, it has been continually stated 
here that certain former market lead- 
ers were more vulnerable to increas- 
ing taxes than many other stocks. This 
line of cleavage has recently been more 
clearly discernible. It is unfortunate, 
however, that the disposition at Wash- 
ington still is to levy taxes more for 
social reforms than for revenue. 

Among stocks which | believe will 
hold fairly well on any general setback 
are these groups: 


Agricultural stocks Utilities 
Movies Meat Packing 
Rails Coppers 
Electrical Mfg. Steels 

Sugar Liquors 


Earnings and dividends on these 
stocks, even after increased taxes, 
should still be satisfactory compared 
with present prices. 

Moreover, the post-war outlook 
should be good. Earnings of railroads 
ought to bring higher prices for their 
stocks and bonds. Earnings should be 
excellent as long as the war lasts, and 
as long as automobiles are not pro- 
duced. 

Certain stocks, however, might con- 
tinue their downtrends, due to lower 
earnings and dividends. In this class | 
would place Allied Chemical, Air Re- 
duction, duPont, General Motors, 
Johns-Manville, Sears Roebuck, Union 
Carbide. 

The Dow-Jones industrial averages 
(consisting of 30 leading stocks) may 
decline under the December, 1941, 
lows; but I believe the great majority 
of listed stocks will not do so. 

I call attention to a few stocks which 
I think deserve consideration: 

GiipeN—For the year ended Oct. 
$l, earnings were $3.08 per share, 
compared with $1.56 the previous 
year. Gross sales increased from $50.- 
000,000 to $69,000,000. Current assets 
amounted to $25,000,000; current lia- 
bilities, $11,000,000. The president 
stated that Glidden is in an unusually 


advantageous priorities position as the 


company’s food products, vegetable 
oils, soya items and paint products are 
all essential in a war economy. The 
company’s peacetime record is good, 
so that the stock appears attractive for 
purchases on any reaction. It paid 
$1.50 last year. 

ArcHER-DanieLs—A leading _pro- 
ducer and distributor of linseed oil 
products of all varieties, including lin- 
seed cake and meal, soybean oil and 
meal, and various vegetable oils; man- 
ufactures stock feeds and owns the 
Commander-Larabee flour mills. Divi- 
dends have been paid regularly since 
1927; last year, $1.85. For the year 
ended last June, earnings per share 
were $5.70, against $5.41 the previous 
year. Sales increased from $66,000,000 
to $74,000,000. There are 545,000 
shares, no preferred or funded debt; 
a bank loan of little over $2,000,000. 
This stock has been moving in an op- 
posite manner to the “averages.” Pres- 
ent price, around $34. 

Borc-WaRNER—One of the largest 
manufacturers of clutches, transmis- 


sions, universal joints, etc. Up until 
last October, the company had received 
$72,000,000 Government contracts; 
more are likely. No funded debt; 
2,336,000 shares. Dividends of $2 were 
paid last year. Should do well as long 
as the war lasts; then should benefit 
greatly by the resumption of its nor- 
mal automobile accessory business. 
Present price around $21. Earnings for 
12 months ended September, $3.87 per 
share. 

PENNSYLVANIA WATER AND PowER— 
Listed on the New York Curb, selling 
around $40. Is a generator, transmitter 
and wholesaler of electricity, the gen- 
erating facilities consisting of a hydro- 
electric station on the Susquehanna 
River, and a steam plant at the same 
location. The company also owns one- 
third of the equity of the Safe Harbor 
Water Power Corp., producing elec- 
tricity. Penn. Water has paid $4 on the 
common, with earnings exceeding that 
amount for a good many years. Even 
though the rates charged might be 
changed by public authorities, earn- 
ings should be enough to pay $2.50. 
At present prices, the stock would still 
afford a good yield, should such a re- 
duced dividend be named. 

Reactions should be welcomed as 
affording opportunity to buy stocks of 
the types mentioned. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers on 
the day of its writing. Rates on request. 


New Business Books 


How Your Business Can Hetp WIN THE 
War. Edited by Hartley W. Barclay. Simon 
& Schuster, Rockefeller Center, New York, 
N. Y. $1. A practical guide book designed 
to help our Government meet total war 


needs. 


Joss ror Topay’s Youtus. By T. Otto Nall 
and Bert H. Davis. Association Press, 347 
Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. $1.75. Real 
life stories of young people at work in the 
socially useful jobs that democracy offers. 


THe Economic Errects OF ADVERTISING. 
By Neil H. Borden. Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 
332 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. $5. 
Facts, figures, history and a comprehensive 
analysis of advertising. 


TRANSPORTATION AND NATIONAL DEFENSE. 
By Joseph L. White. University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press, Philadelphia, Pa. $1.50. A study 
of our transportation systems and their part 
in the war effort. 


HanpBooK ON Bankruptcy. By A. Lincoln 
Lavine. Professional Publications, Inc., New 
York, N. Y. $2.75. A concise, understand- 
able reference work for lawyers, credit ex- 
ecutives and bankers. 


Co.tectiveE Barcaininc Contracts. The 
Bureau of National Affairs, Inc., 2201 M St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. $7.50. A practical 
handbook for negotiators, both management 
and union. Full text of 13 representative 
contracts. 


You Can Do Anytuinc. By James T. 
Mangan. Dartnell Corp., 4460 N. Ravens- 
wood Ave., Chicago, Ill. $2.75. A series of 
inspirational essays touching on selling and 
other phases of business. 


TWENTIETH ANNUAL OF ADVERTISING ART. 
Watson-Guptill Publications, Inc., 330 W. 
42nd St., New York, N. Y. $5. Reproduc- 
tions of exhibits displayed at Art Directors 
Club of New York. 


THe Consumer Movement—Wauart Ir Is 
AND Wuat It Means. By Helen Sorenson. 
Harper’s, 49 E. 33rd St., New. York, N. Y. 
$2.50. An analysis of the movement’s back- 
ground for producers and merchandisers of 
consumer products. 


As a service to readers, books listed may 
be secured through the B. C. Forbes Pub- 
lishing Co., 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
(N. Y. C. orders add 1% for sales tax.) 
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Merits of Railroad 


Guaranteed Stocks 
(Continued from page 16) 





ever, the New Haven owns more than 
one-half of its stock. The dividend on 
Boston & Providence 10% stock was 
also suspended pending readjustment, 
and two or three mostly abandoned 
leased lines are not receiving pay- 
ments. However, New Haven bond- 
holders fared far worse. 

Among other large systems which 
have met with financial difficulties, the 
Baltimore & Ohio scaled down interest 
temporarily on practically all of its 
bonds, but maintained dividends in 
full on its three leased line issues. The 
Alton, now part of the B. & O., paid 
no bond interest, yet maintained divi- 
dends in part or in full on its three 
guaranteed stocks. The Boston & 
Maine scaled down interest on its 
major bond issues and purchased 
stocks in three leased roads at above 
the then current market, or optionally 
reduced dividends on them with per- 
mission of the “landlords,” maintain- 
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ing full dividends on nine of its is- 
sues, aggregating 90% of all such 
obligations. The Central Vermont a 
few years ago failed to pay its bond 
interest, but paid regularly on its 
leased carrier, the New London North- 
ern Railway. 


OUTSTANDING EXAMPLES 


The Pennsylvania Railroad, outside 
of the State of Pennsylvania, is most- 
ly leased, including the lines from 
New York to Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burgh to Chicago, St. Louis and Cleve- 
land, etc. About 4,600 of the New 
York Central’s miles of road belong 
to landlords, as do most of the Dela- 
ware & Hudson and Lackawanna sys- 
tems. The latter road, even during its 
poor years, purchased out of cash 
from Depreciation of Equipment quite 
a large amount of stocks of its own 
leased roads. 

The story could continue, but 
enough has been told to show that 
some of these fifty to a hundred years 
old guaranteed stocks, with their long 
dividend records, are worthy of a 
place in the portfolios of investors gen- 
erally. 

















Business Goes to Wa; 
(Continued from page 9) 


economy sufficient to overwhelm oy; 
highly organized enemies: 


Vigorous and even ruthless ap. 
plication of all those industry con. 
trols, such as priorities and allo. 
cations, consumption curtailment, 
rationing—controls designed to 
see that scarce materials are con- 
served for war production. Essen- 
tial civilian industry will get only 
slightly less attention than war 
production. 

Conversion of consumer indus- 
try to war work. Drastic penaliz- 
ing and blackout for many luxury 
lines. 

Unusual taxes supplemented by 
some form of compulsory loans, 
such as salary and income deduc- 
tions—with the total Government 
take in 1942 taxes and loans close 
to 26-27 billion dollars. 

Relaxation of Federal Trade 
Commission and anti-trust prose- 
cution, in an atmosphere approxi- 
mating that of the early months of 
NRA. Anything which helps to- 
ward the major objective—maxi- 
mum military production plus 
minimum civilian requirements— 
will be all right. Anything hav- 
ing the character of “restraint of 
trade” and which gets in the way 
of this objective will be stepped 
on. That goes for labor restraints 
as well as others. 

One-unit production in restrict- 
ed industries. Acute labor short- 
age. Transportation bottlenecks. 

Creation of a 4-million-man 
Army and Navy by the end of 
1942. 

Conversion, substitution, sim- 
plification all along the line. 
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“This letter says for me to come across with three dozen tires 
and my daughter won't be harmed." 


Modern warfare is a contest between 
competing economies in just as full a 
sense as it is between armed forces. 
The economic factor at least equals in 
importance that of military strategy. 
This does not mean that the horsemen 
of the Apocalypse—Death, Famine and 
Pestilence—will not ride again. In 
fact, the present conflict has already 
destroyed more human lives than any 
war in history. How many more it is 
to destroy depends in no small measure 
on the speed and effectiveness with 
which the new program under Donald 
Nelson is brought to full fruition. 
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Previews of Newest Products 


NO SHORTAGE HERE! 


The parade of substitute materials 
is setting a fast pace. The newest of 
these is an inexpensive construction 
material made with excelsior, water, 
silicate of soda, soybean protein and 
quicklime—all in plentiful supply. 

The material can be pressed into 
sheets or molded into a wide variety 
of forms, the maker says, and should 
“save the day” for many manufac- 
turers who cannot obtain building ma- 
terials. 

Because the material is strong, re- 
silient, heat insulating and can be 
sawn, planed or nailed, it is recom- 
mended for such uses as insulating 
building boards, doors, furniture, roof- 
ing, truck bodies. , (“Excelite.” Maker: 
Designers for Industry, 426 Terminal 
Tower, Cleveland, Ohio.) 


EASY PUMPING 

A handy hand-operated pump, de- 
signed for industrial stockrooms, gar- 
ages, service stations, where oils, 
paints, solvents and similar liquids are 
drawn and dispensed from under-floor 
storage, has just been announced. 

The pump is a complete unit, con- 
sisting of crank, meter, spout, drip 
pan and return pipe, pedestal base and 
support. The spout is dripless, we are 
told, and the unit is equipped with a 
locking valve on the suction pipe. 
(“BY-809 Hand Pump.” Maker: Black- 
mer Pump Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.) 


TIMELY SHEET 

Particularly timely in view of the 
shortage in zinc is corrugated porce- 
lain enameled roofing and siding, now 
on the market. 

Since the ordinary galvanized cor- 
tugated sheet is being eliminated wher- 
ever possible in construction programs, 
this new product should find wide ac- 
ceptance. An exclusive feature of the 
porcelain sheet is a special “interlock” 
which provides complete protection for 
all bolt heads and other fasteners and 
gives the product a really long-wear- 
ing quality. 

All sheets are prefabricated before 
enameling according to blueprints, thus 
eliminating laborious cutting and drill- 
ing in the field. Full sheets are 2534” 


wide, exposing 24” to the weather. Half 
sheets, approximately 12” wide, are 
available for starting alternate courses. 
(“Porcelok.” Maker: Davidson Enamel 
Co., Clyde, Ohio.) 


AUTOMATIC LETTERS 


A push of a button and the letter is 
written. That’s the claim for a new 
automatic typewriter which has push 
buttons for selection of form letters 
and for detailed order-writing and 
billing operations. 

The machine has two banks of push 
buttons, one for each of two rolls from 
which letters or billing entries are 
transcribed, with 40 stations on each 
bank; secret of the machine’s success 
is the use of perforated paper rolls 
similar to the music rolls on the old 
piano-players. 

On production orders the machine 
automatically types special instructions 
which accompany a customer’s orders, 
while on purchase orders it automat- | 
ically types the supplier’s name, ad- | 
dress and a description of the items. | 
(“Auto-Typist Push-Button Model.” 
Maker: American Automatic Type- | 
writer Co., 614 North Carpenter St., 
Chicago, Ill.) 











@ BLACKOUT PAINTS 


There are so many good blackout 
paints now going on the market that 
this column cannot give full details 
about all of them. So instead, we sug- 
gest that readers write to the follow- 
ing companies for full information 
about their respective blackout paints: 

© American-Marietta Co., Chicago, 
Ill. 

@M. J. Merkin Paint Co.. New 
York, N. Y. 

©Thompson & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

@ Midland Paint & Varnish Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

®@ Sherwin-Williams Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Probably, these are not the only 
companies which now offer blackout 
paint, but they are the only ones which 
have been brought to our attention. 

—Epmunp STONE. 


Please mention ForBEs when writing 
to manufacturers about these items. 





Have you 
seen the 


bubble-battle? 


When ice melts in your high- 


ball, air bubbles smuggle the 
sparkle-bubbles right out of 
your drink. Then ice water 


drowns what’s left. 


Smart hosts use Sparkling 
Canada Dry Water. Its pin- 
point carbonation — millions 
of tinier bubbles—stays put 
... keeps every last sip lively! 


P. S. Drink a glass- 
ful any time. 
It’s good for you! 


CANADA DRY 
WATER 


THE ANSWER TO 
YOUR TALL DRINKS’ 


~ _ ~~ ~ . = 


(SAVE) (OUR) (SPARKLE!) 
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ON THE BUSINESS 
OF LIFE 


FRUGALITY and thrift, care and a sense 
of responsibility, hard work and self- 
sacrifice and reverence for the spirit- 
ual values will be our daily bread in 
the days ahead. For we cannot hope 
to meet the war program that the 
President has laid out for us—no, not 
even half of it—unless we lead Spartan 
lives. —WENDELL L. WILLKIE. 


A man must trust his own judgment 
before he can afford to trust others. 
—PHILLIPs ORGANIZATION News. 


We must have a new discipline of 
the mind. A cultivated man receives 
beautiful meanings from beautiful 
things. We must discipline ourselves 
as future lovers of wisdom and beauty 
to discover the wisdom and beauty 
of America alone. 

—Mary ELLen Cuase 


Laziness grows on people; it be- 
gins in cobwebs and ends in iron 
chains. —Sir M. Hate. 


Tyranny, like hell, is not easily con- 
quered; yet we have this consolation 
with us, that the harder the conflict. 
the more glorious the triumph. 

—Tuomas Paine. 


Don’t worry because a rival imitates 
you. As long as he follows in your 
tracks he can’t pass you. 

—Base Facts. 


Christianity enshrines the noblest 
spiritual traditions of the race. It 
conserves the most needed faiths in 
men’s souls—in God and the sanctity 
of human life. It must not be allowed 
to fail, for with it would fall the fair- 
est hopes of the human race. 

—Harry Emerson Fospicx, D.D. 
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Think as you work, for in the final 
analysis your worth to your company 
comes not only in solving problems 
but in anticipating them. 


-H. H. Ross. 


Besides the practical knowledge 
which defeat offers, there are im- 
portant personality profits to be taken. 
Defeat strips away false values and 
makes you realize what you really 
want. It stops you from chasing but- 
terflies and puts you to work digging 
gold. 

—Witttam Mouton Marston. 


Shall any of us repine that it is our 
lot to live in perilous and sacrificial 
days? Rather I say we are glad that 
we live in this time of mortal struggle 
and are doing our share to put to 
flight the powers of darkness. Our chil- 
dren and grandchildren will be proud 
that this country saved freedom for it- 
self by helping to preserve it for the 
world. —Tuomas W, Lamont. 


The man who wastes to-day la- 
menting vesterday will waste to-mor- 
row lamenting to-day. 

—Puitie M. Raskin. 


7 APE LLLALLLA 
A Text 


So we built the wall; and all 
the wall was joined togeth- 
er; for the people had a 
mind to work. 
—NEHEMIAH 4:6. 


Sent in by A. S. Merrifield, 
St. Louis, Mo. What is your 
favorite text? A Forbes book is 
presented to senders of texts 
used. 
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The basic principles which make for 
a firm foundation of family life have 
been sapped by modern notions, by 
easy divorce, by what- used to be 
called birth control and is now known 
as “the planned family.” We are in g 
day of fast living and loose thinking 
when a great many of these things 
have been instilled into the hearts of 
the young. It is a day of night clubs, 
when children in their teens are wel. 
come habitues of such places. 

—Rosert E. Woops, D.). 


Our reliance is in the love of lib. 
erty which God has planted in us, 
Our defense is in the spirit which 
prized liberty as the heritage of all 
men, in all lands, everywhere. 

—ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 


I know that all things considered, 
the United States of America, with all 
of its abuses of democracy and of 
liberty itself, is still the garden spot 
of the world, where peace, co-opera- 
tion and constructive effort can and 
should prevail always and the cause 
of a higher Christian civilization ad- 
vanced, —GeorceE M. Verity. 


The full-grown modern human be- 
ing who seeks but refuge finds instead 
boredom and mental dissolution, un- 
less he can be, even in his withdrawal, 
creative. He can find the quality of 
happiness in the strain and _ travail 
only of achievement and growth. And 
he is conscious of touching the high- 
est pinnacle of fulfilment which his 
life-urges demand when his is con- 
sumed in the service of an idea, in 
the conquest of the goal pursued. 

—R. BrirFavtt. 


The possibilities of modern tech- 
nology are tremendous. If these pos- 
sibilities can be realized, no one can 
doubt that we are on the threshold of 
gaining a far better standard of living 
than man has ever known. Never 
have the rewards of willingness to 
take a broad view of common inter- 
ests been greater. 

—Dr. SuMNER H. SLICHTER. 


Society is a partnership not only 
between those who are living, but 
those who are dead and those who 
are to be born. — Burke. 


In response to many requests from readers, 
638 “Thoughts” which have appeared here 
have been published in book form. Price $2. 
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When the Nation hurries, it turns to the telephone 


Tue country is making over 85,000,000 
calls a day right now — local and Long 
Distance — and that keeps us stepping. 

We've added hundreds of thousands of 
miles in wire and cable and tens of thou- 
sands of people to the Bell System. We 
are doing everything else possible to keep 
things going smoothly. 


But, if once in a while your calls don’t 


Now—more than ever before—LONG DISTANCE helps unite the Nation 





go through as promptly as they did in 
peace times, please remember that busi- 
ness is not as usual with us. The tele- 


phone is tied tight into the war. 





P.S. This is a good time to make just a little more 
certain to give the correct number and to answer 
promptly. The best time to make Long Distance calls 
is in the off-peak periods—before 10 in the morning, 


between noon and 2 P.M. or after 8 in the evening. 






THE FAVORITE 
WITH 
THEM ALL* 


@ By burning 25% 
slower than the av- 
erage of the 4 other 
largest-selling brands 
tested—slower than 
any of them—Camels 
also give you a smok- 
ing plus equal, on the 
average, to 


: igar 
*Actual Sales Records jargest-selling = i i 5 EXTRA 
in Post Exchanges, Sales any of them.-- ! SMOKES 
Commissaries, Ship’s scientific ests Of PER PACK! 
Stores, Ship’s Service sMOKE’S TH 
Stores, and Canteens baal eel 
show the favorite cig- 
arette with men in the 


service ¥ _ THE CIGARETTE OF 
"ieee COSTLIER TOBACCOS 





